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Bishop Perry Cables: 


HE missionary opportunity 


is now at its height. An un- 
hesitating acceptance of our whole 
responsibility for loyal and gener- 
ous support will enable the Church 
in the next few years to realize the 
long-cherished hope for independ- 
ent national Churches in China 
and Japan o o o ° 


The complete text of Bishop Perry’s Message cabled to 
THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS from Tokyo is given on page 370 


The General 
Theological Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE New York City 


The only Seminary under control of the 
General Convention. Regular course stu- 
dents, after first year, may specialize 
in certain departments and may attend 
certain courses at Columbia or New York 
Universities with consent of the Dean and 
Faculty. 


Address, THE DEAN 
1 Chelsea Square New York City 


Chureh Training School 


(Church Training & Deaconess House) 
: Diocese of Pennsylvania 
Prepares women for work in mission fields, 
religious education, Church social service, 
parish work, and for the order of deaconesses. 
Miss ETHEL M. SPRINGER, Dean 
708 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


- , 
St. Christopher's 
A Church Boarding and Day School 
Healthful, beautiful and historic surround- 
ings. Boarding Department limited to 50 
boys. Rate $650. Reduction to sons of clergy- 
men and missionaries. Catalogue on request. 
Rev. C. G. Chamberlayne, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Headmaster Richmond, Virginia 


The New York Training School for 


Prepares Women for Service in 
Deaconesses the Church as Deaconesses, or as 


Trained Workers in Parishes, Rural Districts, and 
Mission Fields. The course includes Field Work 
in both Religious Education and Social Service. 


Address Deaconess Dahlgren or Deaconess Gillespy 
St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110 St., New York 


Grant, Gifts and Loans 
American Church Building Fund Commission 


281 Fourth Avenue New York 


Episcopal 
Theological School 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Affiliated with Harvard University 
For Catalog, address THE DEAN. 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
Privileges at University of Pennsylvania 
Address THE DEAN 


42nd and Locust Streets Philadelphia 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


IN VIRGINIA 
Address, THE DEAN 
Theological Seminary, 


Alexandria, Va. 
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A Message from 


Bishop Perry in the Orient 


ROM AOMORI on the north coast of 

Japan to Zamboanga in the South Seas, 
I have surveyed the work of the Church in 
every District. I have visited mission sta- 
tions and have met each bishop and his staff 
in conference. Of our representatives in the 
foreign field, both men and women, the 
Church has every reason to be proud. 
Through their courageous and wise leader- 
ship the Church has become a prevailing force. 

In the Philippine Islands we find warlike tribes and primi- 
tive peoples transformed in thirty years into Christian, peace- 
ful communities. In China, Christian leadership is now the 
acknowledged hope for the future. 

In Japan our Church schools and university are building 
character through Christian education and our hospitals are 
rendering important medical service. In all departments of 
their work, our missions are potent agencies for international 
understanding and peace. 

I am particularly impressed with the progress which insti- 
tutions, parishes, and dioceses are making toward self-support. 
Every dollar we have given and every effort made have already 
created organized forces which with our codéperation will ac- 
quire permanent strength. The missionary opportunity is now 
at its height. The field, long prepared, is now open for resolute 
measures. An unhesitating acceptance of our whole responsi- 
bility for loyal and generous support will enable the Church in 
the next few years to realize the long-cherished hope for inde- 
pendent national Churches in China and Japan. 


(This page may be used effectively on parochial bulletin boards) 
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A Page from the Presiding Bishop’s Diary 


Bishop Perry’s first journey in China, from 
Shanghai to Soochow, gives glimpse of vitality 
of Church’s Mission in colorful rural area 


By the Rt. Rev. James DeWolf Perry, D.D. 


Presiding Bishop and Bishop of Rhode Island 


N THE MORNING of Wednesday in Holy Week the Rev. Francis A. 
Cox, who had spent the night with us in Shanghai, drove with me 
to the morning train for Soochow. It was my first journey in China and 
it gave me an opportunity for a fascinating view of the farm lands and 
towns along the banks of the Yangtze. If there is any place or condition 
which definitely may be called China it would seem to be this rural area, 
the ground cultivated to the last inch and irrigated by well-cut channels; 
the fields one-half flooded for miles at a stretch and being plowed at 
intervals knee-deep by the peasant with his unfailing companion and 
support, the water buffalo; the countryside spotted by little straw vil- 
lages and, every few feet, by ancient graves. Wherever at home we 
should expect to find a billboard here there is a grave. 

The contact between the farm and the Church is one solution of the 
‘deep lying social problem in this country. Shanghai represents what the 
Western world has done with China. The rice field shows what China 
has done physically for itself. The Christian compound stands for what 
the Church has done to illumine and vitalize the life of a Chinese com- 
munity as by a dynamo of spiritual power. Much would be lost if 
Christian organizations were successfully exploited only as agencies for 
agricultural development. There is danger of this and there is need for 
the Church to hold strongly to its legitimate and necessary work, per- 
meating the rural as the metropolitan district with religious influence 


and education. 
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Between the cultivated farms we could see fields of yellow rape flowers and of 
clover overlaying the country with a cloth of gold and lavender intersected by the 
silver threads of canals along which barges floated with ribbed sails spread. 


At Soochow station where we landed, just outside the towering city walls, we were 
met by members of the mission staff and rickshas beautiful with glossy mud-guards, 
side lights, and French horns. The flock of village rickshas (less pretentious crea- 
tures consisting of two wheels and two coolie legs) surrounded us in noisy warlike 
protest clamoring for our custom. ‘They were beaten back by the clubs of young 
policemen, a constant warfare which seems to be the chief occupation of Chinese 
traffic officers. No motor vehicle is allowed within the walls or even on the neighbor- 
ing roads of Soochow. May the Guardian Angel of China still protect this unspoiled 
city from the poison of gasoline or from the evil designs of some clever American who 
might be tempted to capitalize the rickshas by equipping them with taxi meters, or 


the coolies with pedometers! x 


There are only forty foreign residents in Soochow, one-fourth of whom composed 
our caravan of rickshas, driving single file through the narrow paved streets, gay 
with banners and bright-colored clothing, lined with craftsmen’s shops and chow 
houses. Our way to the compound led us past the justly famous Soochow pagoda, a 
marvelous structure, eight centuries old, with its seven circled galleries richly carved 
in indestructible wood. 


The mission compound is a miniature city within the protecting walls of Soochow. 
On one side of the intersecting road are Grace Church and the Academy (first built 
by the Rev. B. L. Ancell) newly equipped with study halls, playgrounds, and the com- 
fortable stone residences of the teachers. Two of these have just been finished at a 
total cost of two thousand dollars, provided by undesignated legacies. 


On the other side of the road are the girls’ school, under Alice B. Jordan, and the 
training school for women workers under Mrs. A. R. T. Standring. After I had rested 
a while at the Cox’s lovely brick residence there was a reception and feast tendered 
by the Chinese in the old mission room. Mr. Tsu, who had been present in Shanghai 
two days earlier for my reception there, made a presentation, an address and pictured 
scroll. At the luncheon, which we ate with chop sticks, I had an opportunity of talk- 
ing with Dr. Bell, the woman health officer, and the Rev. K. T. Mau, the Chinese 
priest associated with Mr. Cox at Grace Church. With these and many others after- 
wards I had long and thorough conferences. We wandered out on the school grounds 
to see a large number of the Academy boys playing baseball in their long blue gowns. 
They were attractive fellows gathered from many parts of China. 

At four o’clock there was a joint service for both the schools and the parish, also 
for members of the Chapel of the Transfiguration. The American and Chinese clergy 
officiated. The congregation responded with a volume of voices and intensity of devo- 
tion which were inspiring in their effect. I preached, interpreted by Mr. Mau. 


After service Dr. Claude M. Lee appeared, having come from Wusih to conduct 
me thither. The rickshas were waiting at the church door. Hasty farewells to the 
staff. ‘“Coolies, station, quick” —“Can do” say the coolies. Away we go. 
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The Tohoku Welcomes Bishop Perry 


In week among missions of northern Japan, 
Presiding Bishop attends Synod and visits Sen- 
dai, Morioka, Aomori, Hirosaki, and Yamagata 


By the Rt. Rev. Norman §S. Binsted, D.D. 


Missionary Bishop of the Tohoku, 1928- 


S Tue Sprrit oF Missions goes to 

press the Presiding Bishop and 
Mrs. Perry have returned to the United 
States from their four months’ visitation 
of the Church’s missions in the Far East. 
The last month of their sojourn in the 
Orient was spent in Japan. The story of 
their week in the Tohoku and their first 
days in Tokyo are told here as a part of 
our series on Bishop Perry’s visit to the 
Orient. Bishop Perry’s own account of his 
visit to Soochow, China, is given on pages 
371-2. Other aspects of his month in 
China are shown in the Pictorial Section 
of the present issue, and the record of his 
days in Hankow will be told by the Rt. 
Rev. Alfred A. Gilman in the August 
Sprrir oF Missions. That issue also 
will give the narrative of the remaining 
days of his stay in Japan, including the 
dedication of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Tokyo. 


GL t of 


HE PRESIDING 
Bishop and Mrs. 
Perry were the guests 
of the Missionary Dis- 
trict of Tohoku, May 
8-16. Their introduc- 
tion to the District was 
in Sendai where Bishop 
Perry addressed the 
Synod and annual dioc- 
esan Convention of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. On 
the evening of May 9, 
the Presiding Bishop 
preached at a joint 
service for the dele- 
gates to the Synod and 


on Arrive in Sendai. 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 


BISHOP AND MRS. PERRY At 


sted are at the right 


The following day the members of 
Christ Church, Sendai, gave a reception 
for Bishop and Mrs. Perry at which the 
younger members of the congregation 
presented a pageant, Christianity Comes 
to Japan, arranged by Dorothy Hittle. 
One scene depicted Commodore Matthew 
C. Perry, the grand-uncle of the Presid- 
ing Bishop, reading Morning Prayer with 
the sailors at his camp on the shores of 
Japan. This scene recalled the fact that 
the Commodore was the first person to 
conduct a non-Roman Christian service 
in the Japanese Empire. On the same 
evening the Presiding Bishop and Mrs. 
Perry were the guests of the Mayor of 
Sendai at a banquet given in their honor. 
The other guests included representatives 
of the Christian missions in Sendai as well 
as the heads of the Buddhist and Shinto 
sects, higher schools, 
and Government offi- 
cials. The Shinto and 
Buddhist priests made 
interesting addresses of 
welcome recalling 
many anecdotes of 
Commodore Perry’s 
visit to Japan. An op- 
portunity was given 
the Presiding Bishop 
and Mrs. Perry to visit 
Matsushima, one of the 
three famous beauty 
spots in Japan. A re- 
ception to which the 
members of the foreign 
community were in- 
vited closed their visit 
in Sendai. 

Morioka where 
the Presiding Bishop 


Bishop and Mrs. Bin- 
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accompanied by the Bishop of Tohoku 
went on May 12, Bishop Perry addressed 
a thousand students and teachers, at- 
tended a banquet given by the Mayor of 
the city, preached in St. Paul’s Church in 
the evening and was the guest of the con- 
gregation at a reception after the service. 

That night Bishop Perry had his first 
experience in a Japanese Inn which he 
professed to find very comfortable. The 
next morning after helping to cook his 
own breakfast he called on the Governor 
and the Mayor and at noon left 
for Aomori. 

At Aomori, the Mayor put his official 
car at the disposal of the Bishop, and 
gave a banquet in his honor which was 
followed by a service in St. Andrew’s 
Church. And the inevitable reception! 

An early start was made the next morn- 
ing for Hirosaki, where the Presiding 
Bishop assisted in the celebration of the 


Holy Communion and preached. After 
the service and a welcome meeting given 
by the congregation and the city officials, 
the Bishops, Mrs. Perry, and Mrs. Bin- 
sted were the guests of the Rev. and Mrs. 
S. Nakamura for luncheon. A hurried 
visit was made to the park and by two 
o’clock the party was on its way to Akita 
for the evening service. 

In Akita the visitors were the guests of 
the Rev. E. R. Harrison, priest-in-charge 
of St. Saviour’s Church. 

A short visit to St. Peter’s Church, Ya- 
magata, completed Bishop and Mrs. 
Perry’s stay in the Tohoku. Their sym- 
pathetic understanding of mission prob- 
lems and their keen appreciation of the 
spiritual and cultural development of 
Japan, won for themselves the lasting af- 
fection of all whom they met. They left 
a deep spiritual impression upon the 
Church in the Tohoku. 


Japanese Emperor Receives Bishop Perry 


As descendant of Commodore Perry, Presid- 
ing Bishop’s visit to" Japan arouses great pop- 
ular interest. St. Paul’s University visited 


PRR TURNING To Tokyo on May 16, 
Bishop Perry officially visited St. 
Paul’s University and Middle School the 
next afternoon. Heavy rain made it 
necessary to abandon the outdoor pro- 
gram which had been planned for the in- 
ner quadrangle. Consequently only about 
350 (all who could crowd in the biggest 
classroom) of the 1,550 university stu- 
dents, could hear him. This suggests one 
of the urgent needs of the university. 
With no auditorium it is impossible to 
assemble the entire student body except 
out-of-doors, which, of course, is feasible 
only in good weather. 

After the university assembly, Bishop 
Perry spoke briefly from the balcony of 
the middle school to the five hundred 
middie school boys. 

The next morning Bishop Perry was 
celebrant at the corporate Communion of 
the university and middle school in the 


university chapel. The Rt. Rev. John 
McKim read the Gospel, the Rt. Rev. 
C. S. Reifsnider, and the Rev. Takaharu 
Takamatsu assisted in communicating 
the 250 students and teachers who re- 
ceived. This is believed to be the largest 
number of men and boys to have ever 
participated in a communion service in 
Japan. 

Immediately afterwards Bishop Perry 
was rushed away to the American Em- 
bassy to prepare for his presentation to 
the Emperor at the Imperial Palace. Of 
this audience Yomiuri Shimbun (a Tokyo 
newspaper) for May 18, said: 


The Rt. Rev. James DeWolf Perry, Presiding 
Bishop of the American Seikokwai and the 
grand-nephew of Commodore Perry who ren- 
dered great services in starting the friendship 
between Japan and the United States of 
America arrived in Japan on May seventh. This 
morning Bishop Perry accompanied by the 
American Ambassador, the Hon. Joseph Clark 


PLANE OE EMPEROR RECEIVES 


FACULTY, ST. PAUL’S UNIVERSITY AND MIDDLE SCHOOL GREET BISHOP AND MRS. 


Ble HtO2 Re oP ARRAY, 


PERRY 


At the garden party given at the home of the Rt. Rey. C. S. Reifsnider, President of 
the University, the Rev. Shigeo Kojima, and the Rey. Takaharu Takamatsu made the 
welcoming addresses 


Grew, went to the Imperial Palace. At ten 
o’clock, His Imperial Majesty received the 
Bishop in audience in Hoo Hall. Bishop Perry 
presented his compliments to the Imperial fam- 
ily, which were translated by Court Attendant, 


Mr. Mitani. 

Perhaps the event which attracted the 
greatest popular interest was Bishop Per- 
ry’s meeting with Mrs. Tsuruyo Toda 
Jyuji, the grand-niece of Toda Izunokami, 
reputed to be the first person to greet 
Commodore Perry on landing at Uraga. 
Of this event the Tokyo Asahi for May 
17 said: 


One of the opportunities Bishop Perry had 
hoped for in coming to Japan was to be able 
to meet and talk with the grand-niece of Toda 
Izunokami. The Hon. Ei- 
kichit ee Hitta, MEP for 


where he will see the memorial to Commodore 
Perry as well. 

Tsuruyo Toda, who married with Mr. Jyuji, 
a barber in Koishikawa Ward (of Tokyo) and 
who works very hard each day assisting her 
husband in his barber shop, spoke of the com- 
ing interview and meeting with famous Bishop 
Perry as follows: 

“T should like to see Bishop Perry very much. 
Even a glance at him if I could. All my fam- 
ily have talked much about Bishop Perry, and 
the members of my family have taken from our 
treasure storehouse a very old woodblock made 
in 1853 of Commodore Perry and other treas- 
ures handed down since that time to talk about 
and show our friends since we heard of the 
visit of Bishop Perry to Japan. I can hardly 
wait for the day we can meet down in Kuri- 
hama, though I am much afraid of meeting 
him in my present poor situation. I am going 
to report this good news to 
the spirits of my ancestors 


Gifu Prefecture was the 
go-between in arrang- 
ing for an opportunity for 
these two descendants of 
the first two representa- 


Next Month 
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at the grave of the Toda 
Family in Renkoji in Hon- 
go (Tokyo).” 

Bishop Perry when in- 
terviewed on the Campus 


tives of America and é of .St. Paul’s- University, 
Japan in that historical for August will present said: 

incident to meet each . fy “Tt will be a very great 
other. The date and place 7” picture and story thé privilege for me to meet 


of meeting has been ar- 
vanged for June first at 
Uraga, Kurihama, two 
days after the Bishop re- 
turns from his Kwansai in- 
spection tour. This spot is 
the exact place where their 
two famous ancestors met 
eighty years ago next 
month. Mr. Edwin L. Ne- 
ville, Counsellor of the 
American Embassy and a 
representative of the For- 
eign Office will accompany 
Bishop and Mrs. Perry to 
Uraga for this pilgrimage, 


impressive dedication cere- 
monies of St. Luke’s Interna- 
tional Medical Center, Te- 
kyo, in which, on June 4-5, 
the Presiding Bishop partict- 
pated, and other features of 
his month in Japan. Do not 


miss this issue! 


Wn 


the grand-niece of Toda 
Izunokami who welcomed 
my own ancestor to Japan 
and that is the reason why 
I have decided to meet her 
in Kurihama. Both the 
officials of the American 
Embassy and of the For- 
eign Office have recom- 
mended that I include a 
visit to Uraga in my itin- 
erary. I have long waited 
for this opportunity to see 
the spot where Commo- 
dore Perry landed in 
Japan.” 


Social Workers Study New Techniques 


Annual gathering in Detroit, June 11-17, em- 


phasizes need for individualized pastoral min- 


istry and effective parochial organization 


By the Rev. C. Rankin Barnes 


Executive Secretary, Department of Christian Social Service 


OR THE FIRST time in its eventful 

thirteen years the Episcopal Social 
Work Conference met this year in De- 
troit. It was marked by a strong note of 
international codperation due to the fact 
that one of its most important sessions 
was held at All Saints’ Church, Windsor, 
Ontario. This excursion to Canadian soil 
was made possible through the cordial 
cooperation of the Rev. C. W. Vernon, 
General Secretary of the Council for. So- 
cial Service of the Church of England in 
Canada. Presiding at the Windsor 
meeting was the Most Rev. John C. 
Roper, Archbishop of Ottawa and Metro- 
politan of Ontario, personally known to 
many American clergy for his years of 
service on the faculty of General Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

The conference gathered as usual as 
one of the associate groups of the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, which 
met June 11-17. The Church’s confer- 
ence was attended by delegates from 
twenty-four American and three Canadian 
dioceses. Many of these were official 
representatives of their diocesan social 
service departments or of social service 
committees of diocesan branches of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

The most persistent note in the con- 
ference was the emphasis upon individual- 
ized treatment by the Church in her pas- 
toral ministry. One speaker after an- 
other stressed the enormous importance 
of an adequate understanding of human 
behavior before personal problems could 
be met or life situations adjusted. The 
Approach to Normal Youth, was dis- 
cussed by Mrs. Helen Gibson Hogge, 
Mental Hygiene Counselor to the Board 
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of Education of Highland Park, Michi- 
gan, and known for her articles on similar 
themes in The Girls’ Friendly Society 
Record. She emphasized the fact that the 
old authority is gone and that there must 
be something constructive to take its 
place. Young people have a right to ex- 
pect from the older more experienced 
generation genuine help rather than the 
empty pose of authority. As with adults, 
most of their problems are those of the 
adjustment of personality to environment. 

One type of parent believes that if un- 
questioned obedience to parental com- 
mands is secured by whatever means, 
punishment or sentimental appeal, the 
child will, in later life, continue the habit 
of “being good.” At the other extreme 
are parents who themselves have rebelled 
against the old régime, and therefore 
make their children the center of all activ- 
ity and attention. Science is showing us 
that persons brought up under either of 
these régimes are unfit to work out the 
tremendous problems that face society. 
Every resource of human thinking and 
experience is needed to bring us out of 
the darkness of unjust economic condi- 
tions, inadequate educational opportunity, 
political chicanery, crime and gangster 
rule, racial problems, war. 

Parents, teachers, and lay leaders need 
to learn much more about the laws gov- 
erning emotional growth if the younger 
generation is to be mentally healthy and 
emotionally mature. We can all learn 
to look at serious personality difficulties 
as illness rather than as sin, disgrace, or 
moral degradation. In our approach to 
normal youth, we should have a rather 
thorough understanding of how emotions 
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may take us and pick us out of the “nor- 
mal.” Emotional tangles are methods 
by which people escape from meeting life 
squarely. There are only three possible 
basic attitudes toward environment: to 
shrink from it, to fight it, or to codperate 
with it. The attempt to escape it, 
whether through day dreaming, showing 
off, self-pity, conceit, or sarcasm, is in- 
variably futile. 

We come into the world small egos, 
neither good nor evil, but the process of 
our becoming social needs the guidance 
of adults who understand the laws of love. 
We have talked two thousand years about 
love, but we have learned too little about 
how it is built in or about its develop- 
ment. In our approach to normal, or to 
any other, youth, we should meet him 
with as much knowledge as we may gain 
of the motivating forces of personality, 
with a deep respect for him as an indi- 
vidual and with a directing philosophy of 
life that integrates our own living. 

Charlotte Whitton of Ottawa, a devoted 
Anglican and one of the leading social 
workers of Canada, presented the Cana- 
dian approach to the subject, What Can 
the Church Do for the Problem Girl? 
She spoke with par- 
ticular reference to a 


crudity and vulgarity in outlook, and dis- 
hearteningly low standards of life and 
conduct. Urban parishes repeatedly re- 
corded the great difficulty of effectively 
ministering to girls employed in the cities. 
Poor working and housing conditions, the 
loneliness of city life in boarding houses, 
lack of opportunity to develop wholesome 
friendships, reliance on commercialized 
recreation, and lack of effort on the part 
of the large city parish to seek out and 
serve these hundreds of young girls, all 
contribute to the endangering of church- 
manship and moral standards. 

The Church, with her tradition of dig- 
nity and restraint, has possibly under-as- 
sessed the spiritual hunger within the shy 
and unexpressive adolescent and would 
enlarge both her own and the girl’s life 
by a stronger evangel among this group. 
The Church, however, must speak to the 
great mass of casual, carefree, highly 
worldly girlhood in the language which it 
understands and speaks. 

One of the peculiar problems of the 
Canadian Church in this field, found par- 
ticularly in the urban centers of its east- 
ern dioceses, is the large number of Brit- 
ish girls from eighteen to twenty-five 
years of age entering 
the country to under- 


recent survey of the 
situation within the 
widely diversified 
dioceses of the On- 
tario Province, add- 
ing that the survey 
would seem to indi- 
cate that the Cana- 
dian Church’ need be 
neither seriously 
alarmed nor_ con- 
cerned over the great 
body of her girl life. 

There was a com- 
parative absence of 
any large incidence of 
serious problems of 


F GOD is our Father, and all men are 
brethren, is not man our chief concern 

as Christians? As we look out upon a 
suffering world is it not our duty to lead 
mankind into a more abundant life? We 
feel that our social work is simply the 
logical expression of the sacramental life 
of the Catholic Church. We receive the 
Incarnate Christ at the altar that we may 
take Him into the streets and slums and 
factories. I am afraid we do not al- 
ways consider this aspect of the Holy 
Eucharist. In the rapture of our com- 
munion with God we sometimes forget 
that it is also a communion with our 
fellow men.—LESLIE F. CHARD, Chairman, 
Social Service Department, Western New York. 


take housework, a 
large percentage of 
whom are Anglicans. 

Social workers in 
Canada state that the 
aggregate number of 
girl delinquents of the 
Anglican faith, not 
mentally defective, is 
very slight and not 
sufficient to justify 
special institutional 
facilities for the 
Church of England 
group as such, It 
would be wise, how- 
ever, to seek to have 
made within training 


this nature in the old established parishes 
in the rural, village, and small town 
areas. Within the more primitive life of 
the new or remote communities, however, 
many serious problems were reported, 


special provision 
schools, that Anglican girls might be 
housed in one cottage under their own 
housemother, trained in the Anglican 
tradition. 
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Dorothy Clark, Executive Secretary of 
the Maryland Church Mission of Help, 
discussed the same theme from the Amer- 
ican viewpoint. She stated that we rec- 
ognize that the purpose of the life of this 
“problem girl” is the 
development of her 
personality in a con- 
tinuously more per- 
fect harmony with 
God. As it is, we find 
her in actual dishar- 
mony not only with 
God, but with her 
fellow human beings. 

In an_ unordered, 
chaotic, unbalanced 
environment where 
opportunity for the 
development of 
Christ-like personal- 
ity is almost non-ex- 
istent, the struggle for 
individual liberty 
goes on. Small wonder that our girls 
have broken and are breaking. 

An analysis of failures in work with 
“problem girls” indicates that workers 
have not always made the effort to de- 
velop spiritual life in a truly vital way. 
We are afraid of a direct religious ap- 
proach or we have not been able to bring 
the girl into contact with people who 
themselves really love God’s ways. We 
know that God does not bind Himself by 
the Sacraments, but since we know that 
He does bind Himself to them, it is only 
logical that the Sacraments should be the 
privilege of the least of His children. 

To the lay men and women of our 
Church there rings a challenge to be 
friendly to those who come within our 
gates. Not effusive, for who among us 
does not resent being singled out for effu- 
sive display of someone’s Christian char- 
ity? Can we realize that the “problem 
girl” is striving after the very same thing 
that the girl who is adjusted is working 
towards, and that she needs the same 
stimulus, the friendliness of people, the 
chance to express herself, and that she 
will find joy in the expression of her best 
self if her environment affords the neces- 


SON HOGGE, 


CHILD who builds up a sense of 

security in his own home, who knows 
beyond a shadow of a doubt that he is 
loved, who experiences the joy of express- 
ing his ewn love by making his contribu- 
tion, will carry over this attitude to his 
larger world, and then, as inevitably as 
the flowers bloom, when at adolescence 
he begins to wonder about the larger uni- 
verse, about the cohesive force that holds 
this universe in order, he transfers his ac- 
tive, outgoing love to that larger love that 
we call God and gathers his strength from 
it—while he actively serves it and strives 
to cooperate with its laws.— HELEN GIB- 
Mental Hygiene Counselor, 
Board of Education, Highland Park, Michigan we 


sary stimulation and opportunity for it? 

When the community has regulated the 
girl’s employment, the living arrange- 
ments, when individuals have given her 
friendliness and have truly allowed her to 
become a child of the 
Church, then we must 
remember that her 
recreation plays a 
large part in the 
building andstrength- 
ening of morale. We 
Churchmen are to see 
to it that the leisure 
of the future holds 
stimulation of the 
sort that means real 
progress of character 
and not be satisfied 
with the merely 
mechanistic control of 
our activities. When 
have acknowl- 

edged why we are 
here in God’s universe and have balanced 
cur values, when we have looked first to 
God’s glory and then to man’s needs, we 
shall be able to carry on the aim of the 
Church’s plus in social work. 

Emphasis upon the ministry as a clin- 
ical task, demanding deep insight and rare 
skills, was challengingly presented by 
Mary S. Brisley, Executive Secretary, 
National Council Church Mission of 
Help, in a paper entitled The Case Work 
Method and Spiritual Development. Miss 
Brisley reiterated the point made at pre- 
vious meetings of the conference that so 
far as the social worker has been able to 
discover, while the Church ‘does provide 
help, strength, and comfort for her mem- 
bers and those who are conscious of need- 
ing her ministrations, she has developed 
no articulate and conscious method for 
treatment of spiritual problems in those 
who are not conscious of that need. 

When the social worker speaks of the 
Church, what she is really thinking of 
usually is the clergyman and the clergy- 
man in the particular function of helping 
individual people to solve their spiritual 
and religious problems and to develop 
spiritual personalities. The social work- 
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er’s phrasing of such service would be to 
help them to develop a satisfying philos- 
ophy of life which gives them a sense of 
security in a world of shifting values or 
to help to develop mature personalities. 

While the ministry is marked by earn- 
estness, consecration, and an honest de- 
sire to help and an occasional brilliantly 
successful piece of pastoral work, there is 
a seeming inability to raise that skill from 
the level of the unconscious and fortui- 
tous to the point where it can be carried 
into play in widely varying situations. 
Part of the trouble at least is that the 
clergy as a profession fail to study their 
own skill in such manner that it can be 
articulated. 

The existence of this conference, how- 
ever, proves that there are certain funda- 
mental principles, methods, and_tech- 
niques, which can be adapted to individ- 
ual needs, the common knowledge of 
which makes united professional develop- 
ment possible. It is the lack of these 
common bases which the case worker 
feels in her relationship with many of the 
clergy and the lack of which gives her a 
sense of unsureness in her working with 
the clergy. 

There are three 
main reasons for this 
uncertainty: a failure 
to agree upon the 
function of the clergy 
in dealing with hu- 
man problems; the 
clerical approach to 
human problems from 
the deductive method 
based upon certain 
authoritative _ prin- 
ciples rather than 
from the inductive 
and __ experimental 
point of view; and 
the theory that the 
clergyman’s relation- 
ship with his parish- 
ioners is not comparable to the relation- 
ships sustained by any other professional 
person. 

The experience of other professions has 
proven that all sound professional know]- 


HE social work of the Churches is a 

subject that calls for more careful 
study than it has received in the past. 
Many observers have assumed rather 
glibly that professional social agencies 
should take over the work heretofore con- 
ducted by Church bodies, but Sydnor H. 
Walker who wrote the section of the Hoov- 
er Study on Privately Supported Social 
Work shows that private social agencies 
should continue to have an important 
place in American life. 
ing, in promoting and maintaining stand- 
ards, in using imagination and a flexible 
approach to social problems, the private 
agency has great advantage.— C. LUTH- 


ER FRY, Director, Bureau of Standards, Institute 
of Social and Religious Research 


WORKERS STUDY NEW TECHNIQUES 


edge, all development of a profession as 
contrasted to a personal methodology and 
skill, all really sound teaching of the on- 
coming members has been based on the 
careful and detailed recording of indi- 
vidual contacts with individual people. 
More important still, this record included 
a description of what was found in that 
particular case, and of what was done, 
and the results. 

Critical analysis of one’s own perform- 
ance in the light of further experience, a 
knowledge of what treatment is effective 
in certain situations, a growingly articu- 
late method and skill—all these—as dis- 
tinguished from opinion and trial and er- 
ror, are impossible to achieve throughout 
a profession without a careful recording 
of experience and observation at the time. 

The need of individualization of treat- 
ment in pastoral work again emerged in 
the paper, Religious Implications of Per- 
sonality Adjustment, presented by Dr. 
William S. Keller, Chairman, Southern 
Ohio diocesan Social Service Department. 
He emphasized the importance of recog- 
nizing two distinct features in religion. 
There is the central thing, the religious 
ideal — the goal to- 
ward which people 


seeking satisfaction 
for personal and 
group __ relationship, 


for a satisfied life, 
are driven and di- 
rected. That is one 
thing. It is very pre- 
cious and sacred. It 
deserves _—_ reverence 
and should never be 
spoken against. It is 
the Spirit of Religion. 
The other thing is 
the cult, a thing as 
natural as the spirit 
and called for imme- 
diately as the encase- 
ment of the spirit. It 
is the body in which religion breathes and 
sets up its rhythm and self-propagation, 
but it is open to criticism. Hence, religion 
may find itself in need of adjustment. 
With the psychiatrist’s technical, and the 


In experiment- 
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layman’s popular knowledge of mental 
health, we must ask the question: to what 
is the personality to be adjusted? When 
is the adjustment complete? Do we know 
what we mean when we say we are seek- 
ing to adjust people? Is personality ad- 
justment the end result of our struggle 
and conflict with each other? Does it 
mean simply living a good life? 

When we speak of personality adjust- 
ment, we must of necessity value some 
activities more than others. It suggests 
that we balance the claims of different 
values rationally and with effective con- 
trol. 

From a former age, inspired with the 
philosophy of sacrifice and privation, we 
have moved into an age of bargain count- 
er “specials.” Personality popularly un- 
derstood does not often regard man as a 
child of God, of infinite worth, with po- 
tential power of development, an ethical 
human being. In the opinion of the busi- 
ness world, man is of value as an “eco- 
nomic man,” an “efficient producer,” but 
better still, a “perfect consumer.”  Per- 
sonality is conceived not from the finer 
ethical standards, but as a means for big- 
ger and better business. 

That organized religious groups have 
failed to integrate religion into life and 
life problems is a commonplace. The 
absence of this synthesis has resulted in 
a type of sterility which has taken re- 
ligion out of the lives of men and limited 
its sphere largely to a highly aristocratic 
group of theological intellectuals. The at- 
titude of the Church to personality for 
the common man does not seem to be 
conscious of the necessity for a progres- 
sive intellectual basis. It over-simplifies 
the problem of Christian experience and 
leaves religion in a sphere analogous to 
the magic of primitive religions. 

One of the basic difficulties in this com- 
parative failure of religion is that of lead- 
ership. Too little attention is given in 
our seminaries to training in religious 
education, or in serving the philanthrop- 
ic or the basic individual needs of parish- 
ioners. 

The second thread which ran through 
the conference was the recurrent stress 
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upon effective organization of the indi- 
vidual parish for service to its own com- 
munity. In speaking on The Cooper- 
ative Parish in the Depression, the Rev. 
George W. Dawson, Executive Secretary 
of the Newark diocesan Board of Social 
Service, described the codperative parish 
as one which enters into a degree of part- 
nership with some organization or organi- 
zations other than itself for the purpose 
of meeting a recognized need. This might 
involve work with another parish or group 
of parishes, with the community as a 
whole, or with some organization or or- 
ganizations within or without its local 
community. A clergyman ought to know 
accurately what organizations there are in 
his community doing welfare work and 
administering relief. It is wise that he 
should personally know the heads of these 
organizations. 

The depression would appear to be ac- 
complishing something heretofore existing 
merely in the realm of academic theory, 
namely the bringing about of cooperation 
in good works of local churches. A sec- 
ond result is that parishes are facing the 
needs of their communities as never be- 
fore. 

Particular attention was given to dis- 
cussion of Social Service in the Ordinary 
Parish. This was presented from the 
Canadian viewpoint by Frances C. King- 
stone, Social Service Organizing Secre- 
tary, Woman’s Auxiliary, Toronto. She 
felt that the initials “W.A.” might well 
be interpreted as including “worship” and 
“activity.” The needs of people every- 
where are the same, but the application 
of the remedy differs with environment. 
The first necessity of a Church social 
worker is to learn to know her parish 
thoroughly. A parish map is essential. 


In one Canadian diocese a trained dea- 
coness, equipped with motor car and lan- 
tern, was sent into a northern deanery. 
She located in a small village devoid of 
social resources. Here she developed an 
active social center in an empty store 
building and her work from this center, 
within two years, accomplished a real 
transformation of the village. 

The paper by the Rev. Leslie F. Chard, 
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presenting the American viewpoint, was 
devoted largely to a case study of 
how one ordinary parish developed an 
effective program of service to its com- 
munity. The ordinary parish is prob- 
ably one of between three and five hun- 
dred communicants in a community of 
from fifteen to twenty thousand which 
will have a majority of the influential 
citizens of the community among its 
active members. Founded about seventy- 
five years ago it is proud of its fine tradi- 
tion of influence. Its people are philan- 
thropic, intelligent, and devoted to their 
Church. The parish is rather an exclu- 
sive social unit and does not reach or 
appeal to the foreign born or to the work- 
ing people generally. It does little, as a 
parish, to cope with community prob- 
lems. The parishioners believe that call- 
ing on the sick, the poor, and the sorrow- 
ful, and the work of conversion is the pe- 
culiar duty of the official ministry. There- 
fore, they leave these things solely to the 
rector. 

Sentimental ladies with lots of leisure 
and no experience take a poor family 
under their wing and having pauperized 
its members, destroyed their self-reliance, 
and made them absolutely dependent, 
proudly boast of the “social work” they 
are doing. Christian social service might 
better be defined as “the manifesting of 
a God of Love in our relations with our 
fellowmen, an effort to establish suprem- 
acy of Christ’s principles in all human re- 
lationships, political, family, industrial, 
personal, community.” 


yet THE Hoover Study of Recent 
Social Trends Found Out About 
Religion, was presented by C. Luther 
Fry. He recognized that religion is a 
hard substance to weigh or measure. It 
is so easy to make entirely reliable facts 
give a totally erroneous impression. Gov- 
ernment figures show for example, that in 
terms of purchasing power, members have 
been making increasing contributions to 
their churches. Does this mean that peo- 
ple are more interested in their churches 
than was formerly the case, or does it 
mean that churches must be maintained 


on a more costly basis in order to 
attract adherents? 

Fundamentally the Mission of the 
Church is a spiritual one. Among its chief 
functions should be the creation of an at- 
titude toward life, the spreading of broth- 
hood among mankind, and the develop- 
ment of human personality. Naturally, 
the Hoover study could not actually 
weigh these spiritual factors, for as yet, 
no yardsticks have been evolved for meas: 
uring such intangibles. 

The available information shows that 
until the recent depression at least, or- 
ganized religious agencies of the United 
States have experienced, since 1900, de- 
cided material expansion both at home 
and abroad, even though in ideals and be- 
liefs the period had been one of distinct 
unrest. During the first quarter of the 
present century, the growth of Church 
membership and of population proceeded 
at almost exactly the same rate. 

If, as some people allege, money is the 
acid test of religious interest, then Church 
bodies have weathered the stormy change 
of the last generation remarkably well. 
Prior to the present depression, the con- 
tribution of the average Church member 
has steadily increased, not only in terms 
of dollars but also in purchasing power. 

Contrary to a widely held belief, the 
social work of the Churches has been in- 
creasing. In 1929, the American Medical 
Association reported that the number of 
recognized hospitals under Church aus- 
pices amounted to 1,024, with a total bed 
capacity of 113,555, which is one-eighth 
of the entire number of hospital beds in 
the country. Moreover, during recent 
years Church hospitals were increasing in 
number more rapidly than any others. 

The recent decline of strict orthodoxy 
has been accompanied by a decided in- 
crease of emphasis upon the social impli- 
cations of Christianity. Pronouncements 
have been formulated by Church bodies 
on a wide variety of topics touching al- 
most every conceivable aspect of the life 
of the individual and society. To the 
Episcopal Church belongs the distinction 
of having formulated the first important 
social pronouncement in this country. 
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“Keep Cool With A Book” this Summer 


Recent books offer anyone interested in the 
Church’s Mission a good program for summer 
reading and a fine preparation for winter 


By Adelaide T. Case, Ph.D. 


Professor of Religious Education, Teachers’ College, New York 


Since IS THE ideal time for reading. 
It is the season for “catching up” 
with the books that we have been want- 
ing to read through all the busy winter 
months. “Keep cool with a book” is 

a fine prescription for midsummer, 
whether we are in the city, in 
the mountains, or at the 
seashore. Some sus- 
tained reading embellishes 
any holiday, and may 
indeed give a_ holiday 
atmosphere to the most 
everyday surroundings. 

To anyone interested 
in the Church’s Mis-_ 
sion there is a splendid 
collection of recent 
books from which to 
choose.* 

The House of Exile by 
Nora Waln (Boston, Lit- 
tle, Brown, $3) is a best 
seller among_ non-fiction 
books. In it Mrs. Waln 
tells of her experiences in 
China, first as a young 
Quaker visitor in an old Chi- 
nese homestead where six generations of 
the Family of Lin lived together with 
ceremonial dignity and charm, and later 
as the wife of a British official through 
the anxious years that have not yet 
passed. Many of us know Kagawa, the 
Japanese mystic and social reformer, 
from his own writings which have been 


ADELAIDE 


W. A. educati 


*The regular books published in connection 
with next year’s mission study on Christ and 
the Modern World will not be discussed here; 
nor Bishop Creighton’s study of domestic mis- 
sions, Our Heritage, which was reviewed in the 
May Spirit or Missions. 
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Well-known Churchwoman who 
regularly gives of her time to 


translated into English. Here is a biog- 
raphy, Kagawa by William Axling (New 
York, Harper, $2) written in popular 
and readable style and containing short 

and very stimulating extracts from 

Kagawa’s Meditations. Perhaps 
the most interesting missionary 
in the world today is Albert 
Schweitzer, the German 
philosopher, musician, 
Biblical scholar, and 
doctor, who gave up 

his professorship to 

study medicine and 
work as a missionary 
among Negro tribes in 

Equatorial Africa. His 

autobiography, Out of 

My Life and Work 
(New York, Holt, 
$2.50) has been received 
with the enthusiasm it de- 
serves. 

The outstanding book on 
the Bible which has come 
out during the year is Ernest 
Findlay Scott’s authoritative 
and clearly written volume, 
The Literature of the New Testament 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 
$3), somewhat similar in treatment to 
Julius Bewer’s Literature of the Old 
Testament. Another book which has come 
out during the year has a certain pioneer 
quality. It is The Rebel Prophet: Studies 
in the Personality of Jeremiah, by a 
Scotchman, T. Crouther Gordon (New 
York, Harper, $2). It describes the 
prophet as statesman, rebel, optimist, 
poet, and mystic, and includes a chapter 
on the psychology of prophecy and a final 
chapter on Jeremiah and Jesus. 
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The relation of religion to mental and 
physical health has always been of deep 
concern to the Church. Dr. Elwood Wor- 
cester’s latest book, Making Life Better 
(New York, Scribner, $2) is full of 
practical suggestions out of a long experi- 
ence with suffering and needy people. In 
his collection of short sermons, You and 
Yourself (New York, Harper, $1) Al- 
bert George Butzer speaks with simple 
directness to men and women who want 
the help of religion in their struggle for 
self-realization and self-mastery. A frank 
statement of the problems of women in 
modern society and some suggestions, 
along the lines of Jung’s theory of psy- 
chology are found in M. Esther Harding’s 
important and significant book, The Way 
of All Women: a Psychological Interpre- 
tation (New York, Longmans, $3). One 
of the best brief treatments of mental hy- 
giene for normal people is Robert Wood- 
worth’s Adjustment and Mastery (Balti- 
more, Williams & Wilkins Co., $1). 

To follow the march of events is not 
easy in these rapid and perplexing days. 
The first fortnight of President Roose- 
velt’s administration has been reported, 
with the President’s speeches and other 
important documents, in a paper-covered 
booklet, Ten Days: a Crisis in American 
History by George Grey (New York, 
Duffield & Green, 50c). Many important 
events of national and international in- 
terest are described and discussed in the 
recent volume prepared by Walter Lipp- 
mann and the research staff of the Council 
of Foreign Relations. Its title is The 
United States in World Affairs: An Ac- 
count of American Foreign Relations, 
1932 (New York, Harper, $3). Among 
the topics treated are the American Cri- 
sis, War Debts, Lausanne, Tariff, Latin 
America, Shanghai and Manchuria, and 
Unemployment. The book is well fur- 
nished with documents, maps, a chronol- 
ogy for the year, and a detailed index. 
R. G. Tugwell, one of the economic ad- 
visers for the present administration, is 
optimistic about the possibilities of an in- 
telligent direction and control of our ma- 
chine civilization. His new book, The 
Industrial Discipline and the Govern- 
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mental Arts (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, $2.50) is well worth care- 
ful reading. In his critical study of the 
psychological aspects of the Russian sys- 
tem, Jn Place of Profit: Social Incentives 
in the Soviet Union (New York, Scrib- 
ner, $2.50), Harry F. Ward has done a 
great service for all who desire to see 
obedience to our Lord and His commands 
take the place of self-seeking and greed. 
That progressive education is looking in 
the direction of ethical change in our 
whole social fabric is clearly indicated in 
a recent book, The Educational Frontier 
(New York, Century, $2.50) in which 
there are chapters on the Social-Economic 
Situation, the New Adult Education, and 
An Underlying Philosophy. This book is 
the product of the combined thinking of 
seven leaders in education; it is published 
under all their names, William Kilpat- 
rick’s leading the list. 

During the last year the tone of the 
definitely religious books has been more 
positive and constructive than it has been 
for some years. Most of the recent pub- 
lications are not cries of bewilderment 
and denial but affirmations of faith. A 
book which will influence many people, 
young and old, is Henry Van Dusen’s 
The Plain Man Seeks for God (New 
York, Scribner, $2). Here we have a 
fine treatment of “high religion” consist- 
ent with the witness of the Christian tra- 
dition. Many different conceptions of re- 
ligion, Protestant, Roman Catholic, and 
Jewish, are presented with great ability 
and pertinence in the symposium edited 
by Arthur Swift, Religion Today, a Chal- 
lenging Enigma (New York, McGraw- 
Hill, $2.50). One may feel, however, that 
among the many varying points of view 
described the sane orthodoxy of Angli- 
canism should have had a defender. Ev- 
elyn Underhill’s latest book, The Golden 
Sequence, (New York, Dutton, $2) 
shows the same insight into the relation 
between spiritual and practical affairs 
that we have learned to expect from her 
writings. Taking as its theme the beau- 
tiful hymn to the Holy Ghost, Veni 
Sancte Spiritus (196 in the new Hymnal) 
it may well serve as a guide to medita- 
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tions through the summer months follow- 
ing the feast of Pentecost. Not for easy 
reading but for careful study and thought 
one may turn to Eugene W. Lyman’s 
great new book, The Meaning and Truth 
of Religion (New York, Scribner, $3), 
probably the most important contribu- 
tion to religious philosophy which has 
appeared in America in the last decade. 
At least a whole summer is needed to 
read and assimilate it. 

These then are a few of the recent 
books dealing with various aspects of the 


Church’s Mission. They cover, as does 
the Church, the whole range of life. They 
present different and sometimes antag- 
onistic points of view. The summer 
reader who takes them up will be stirred, 
refreshed, and offended by turns. He will 
never be bored. Choosing all those 
mentioned in one category, one book on 
each of several topics, or absorbing and 
studying one book alone: any of these 
methods will be sure to provide a good 
program for summer reading and a fine 
preparation for the coming winter. 


Honolulu Nurses Have Cathedral Service 


By Mildred Staley, M. D. 
Daughter, First Anglican Bishop of Honolulu 


A SERVICE, UNIQUE in the history of 
our Church in Hawaii, was held on 
the eve of Florence Nightingale’s birthday 
(May 15), in St. Andrew’s Cathedral, 
Honolulu, in commemoration of her life’s 
work begun just eighty years ago. 

The invitation of the Very Rev. Wil- 
liam Ault extended to all the nurses of 
the City and County of Honolulu met 
with a ready response. The result was 
that over three hundred graduate and 
student nurses of many races, all in uni- 
form, representatives of Army, Navy, and 
Red Cross nurses; of public health serv- 
ices, of institutions, and of private duty, 
were in the procession entering the cathe- 
dral behind the choir, the clergy, the 
Dean, and the Bishop of the Diocese, the 
Rt. Rev. S. Harrington Littell. 

The whole scene was one of singular 
purity and beauty. The white-clad nurses 
crowded the nave, and the girls of St. 
Andrew’s Priory filled the choir stalls. 
The service, shortened Evensong, included 
special prayers from the Manual of St. 
Barnabas Guild for Nurses, a “Roll Call’, 
and after one minute of silence, all kneel- 
ing, “Taps” was sounded by the buglers. 
Thereafter the two minutes’ silence 
seemed charged with the vital message of 
that consecrated life, “Worship the Lord 
in the Beauty of Holiness, and of Active 
Love.” 


In his address Bishop Littell spoke of 
the inspiring life and example of Florence 
Nightingale who gave her all, gladly and 
unremittingly, sustained by the Power of 
God which supported her throughout her 
life. He also pointed out that it is pe- 
culiarly appropriate to hold such a service 
in Hawaii, as two of Florence Nightin- 
gale’s fellow workers (1854-56) when 
nursing the sick and wounded in the Cri- 
mean War, came out later as mission 
workers to Hawaii. These two women 
became members of the first Sisterhood 
of the English Church to nurse and to 
tend the sick and poor, and to train 
women in the wise methods laid down by 
Florence Nightingale. At the urgent re- 
quest of the Rt. Rev. Thomas N. Staley 
(first Bishop of Honolulu, 1861-70) three 
of these Sisters ventured the difficult 
journey to Hawaii and on arrival, in 1864, 
took charge of the Church boarding 
school for girls, which is now St. Andrew’s 
Priory. Other Sisters of this Community 
of the Holy Trinity followed, and re- 
mained at work in Honolulu until 1902, 
when the diocese was transferred to the 
Church in America. 

The last Alleluia of the recessional, 
For all the saints, who from their labors 
rest, echoing back from afar, closed this 
service, which we hope will be repeated 
yearly. 
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_ emphasis from these facts. 


The Caste Movement in South India 


An opportunity, long prayed for, now faces the 


Church in Dornakal where resources, physical 


and material, are inadequate to the challenge 


By the Rt. Rev. V. S. Azariah 
Bishop of Dornakal, India 


Part Two 


AST month (June, pages 335-8) 

Bishop Azariah described the un- 
precedented movement of middle caste 
peoples Christward taking place in South 
India. He now concludes his paper 
(which Tue Spirit oF Missions fub- 
lishes through the courtesy of The Inter- 
national Review of Missions) with cer- 
tain observations on the significance of 
this movement for missionary policies 
and methods. 

For the pictures from the Diocese of 
Dornakal used on page 386 and in re- 
cent Pictorial Sections of the magazine, 
the Editors are indebted to Mrs. E. S. 
Tanner, wife of the Archdeacon of Bez- 
wada, South India. 

Fig as ET 
A CLOSE OBSERVATION and study of this 
movement forces upon one certain 
reflections, which I wish to set down here 
in a few words. They touch missionary 
policy and methods of work. 

In the first place, the important place 
that testimony of life holds in Gospel 
propaganda comes with a _ tremendous 
Where the 
Church has made rapid advance among 
outcastes in recent years, and where the 
transformation of life is most self-evi- 
dent, there the caste movement has been 
powerfully active. Where the Church has 
stood still, there has been no movement. 
A revival of religion in the older Chris- 
tian community seems to be an all-im- 
portant prerequisite for the Gospel to 
reach the higher strata. The first Jap- 
anese convert of St. Francis Xavier is 
said to have formulated this truth four 
centuries ago. When there is no convert, 


the Gospel stands on its own merits; but 
once a convert is made, the influence of 
the Gospel is proportionate to the extent 
to which the convert embodies it in con- 
duct. What is required, humanly speak- 
ing, to set in motion the forces of the 
Spirit in an onward movement among all 
castes at the present time is intensive 
spiritual work among our older Christians 
and Christian workers. Worship worthy 
of the majesty and greatness of our God, 
and conduct worthy of a Christian, per- 
sonal and communal devotion to Christ 
and His service on the part of those who 
bear the name of Christ are the mightiest 
factors that God uses in the extension of 
His Kingdom. Towards this end mis- 
sions and churches are called to apply 
themselves with fresh prayer, effort, and 
consecration. 

Secondly, a new recognition must be 
given to the well-known truth that the 
Church is normally Christ’s instrument in 
the conversion of the world. It is the 
Church to which the commission was 
given to proclaim in the Name of Jesus 
repentance and forgiveness, and it is the 
Church in all ages that has been honored 
with the Gospel triumphs. Until a 
Church is gathered, individual missiona- 
ries have to proclaim the message; when, 
however, a Church has come into exis- 
tence, it is that Church to which the task 
of proclamation must be entrusted, and 
it is under the auspices of the Church, 
under its authority, its direction, its 
knowledge, and its cooperation that that 
task should henceforth be carried out. 
Evangelistic missionaries who are not re- 
lated to Church organizations, evangelis- 
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THE SPIRIT OF MisSsIONs 


A VILLAGE CONGREGATION IN THE DIOCESE OF DORNAKAL, INDIA 
In five weeks, February 12 to March 19, Bishop Azariah confirmed thirteen classes 


totaling 843 people. 


“Wive years ago,’ says the Bishop, “One confirmation a year 


satisfied the requirements of a pastorate; now three or four have to be held” 


tic activities responsible to societies in 
distant lands, and evangelistic institu- 
tions independent of Churches are far 
less effective than the Churches, and as 
factors in bringing India to Christ the 
former are sadly ineffectual. 

Missions have tried many means of 
reaching the upper-class Hindus.  Itin- 
erating bands composed of caste converts, 
evangelistic missionaries for caste people, 
special educational institutions called 
caste schools, zenana workers solely visit- 
ing caste women day in and day out—all 
are being tried and probably have some 
value of their own. It is, however, grow- 
ing on one’s conviction that that is not 
God’s method for establishing His Church 
in India. It is a patent fact that some- 
how He has not used these activities for 
this purpose. In the providence of God 
other necessary purposes are served by 
institutional and other activities under- 
taken by the Church through its indi- 
vidual members. The Church, however, 
even of the outcastes, the pastors and lay 
workers even of depressed class origin, 
the testimony of word and life of these 
who are of no account in the eyes of the 
world—these are the humble means He 
deigns to use to accomplish His purpose 
of establishing and building up His 


Church. The Church, whatever its origin 
may be, is still a mighty factor in the 
evangelization of the world. 

Again, caste spirit in the Church must 
be frankly, firmly, and from the outset 
recognized and taught to be contrary to 
the religion of Christ. To ignore caste, 
to refrain from teaching about it, to yield 
to age-long prejudices and habits which 
enfeeble the Christian life are sure ways 
of fostering the continuous hold of caste 
in the Church. It is certain that in the 
new era into which India is entering she 
will have no use for a_caste-ridden 
Church. Modern India will not respect 
a Church that harbors the age-long evils 
through which Manu’s India was cursed, 
and from which political leaders seek to 
set the country free. The Christian wit- 
ness for a universal brotherhood in Christ 
can make an appeal which India cannot 
long resist. This, however, does not 
mean that we should make inroads into 
the caste citadel and by ecclesiastical leg- 
islation demand interdining and _inter- 
marriage as prerequisites of baptism. The 
Kingdom of God does not consist in eat- 
ing, drinking, and marrying. We must, 
however, insist that within the sphere of 
religion, that is, in worship, in the ac- 
ceptance of the ministry, and in the use 
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THE CASTE MOVEMENT IN 


SOUTH INDIA 


SOME TEACHERS AND CATECHISTS IN THE DIOCHSE OF DORNAKAL 


On July 1, our first missionaries to India, the Rev. and Mrs. George Van Bibber 


Shriver, sailed for their post. 


They will undertake work in the Singareni area of Bishop 


Azariah’s diocese 


of the sacraments caste difference should 
neither be recognized nor respected. Much 
gentleness, great sympathy, and deep 
humility will be required of the leaders 
in dealing with particular difficulties; but 
conviction, firmness, and loyalty to truth 
will also be equally needed. 


In the fourth place, the necessity for 
pastors and teachers to be men of supe- 
rior education and training is another 
conviction forced upon one dealing with 
this movement. Devotion, of course, 
there must be, but the class that is at 
present coming in is a thoughtful class; 
at least, it contains in all-villages a few 
thinking leaders. They are men of busi- 
ness experience, they can take interest in 
-home politics and international problems; 
they are readers of the vernacular dailies. 
Those to whom they should look up as 
gurus ought also to be men of reading, 
with knowledge of world events, able to 
lead and guide the people in religion, 
politics, and science. The average village 
teacher who has just scraped through an 
elementary education was quite adequate 
to meet the needs of the old communi- 
ties; he is so no longer for the new con- 
vert. Missions and Churches must now 
recruit men of higher education, and 
equip them with some general knowledge 
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of non-Christian faiths and present-day 
events to enable them really to guide the 
caste villager. 


Fifthly, this leads me to another press- 
ing need: that of a new type of vernacu- 
lar Christian literature. Thanks to the 
activities of the Christian Literature So- 
ciety and the Association Press, we have 
at present in English a good deal of 
Christian literature of an evidential char- 
acter. Is it not time now to cry halt to 
such productions, which only appeal to 
English-speaking urban Indians, and to 
devote our time and resources to litera- 
ture that will meet the needs of vernacu- 
lar-speaking rural gentlemen? Books are 
needed to instruct the convert and not 
merely to convince the outsider, not so 
much Christian apologetics as Christian 
experimental theology. And these must 
be related to Indian thinking. It is most 
interesting to hear the new converts speak 
of their new experiences. In their own 
minds they have harmonized their old 
theories with their new knowledge, and 
often they have discovered language that 
satisfies and appeals to their fellowmen. 
Christian leaders must study these men 
and learn from them how to apply Chris- 
tian truth acceptably to the mental pre- 
occupation of the higher castes. New 


THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


literature produced as the result of such 
contacts is urgently needed. 

Yet again, another conviction that has 
grown upon us in this field is that Chris- 
tianity must learn to appeal in much 
larger measure than before to the mysti- 
cal and sacramental Indian temperament. 
The groups with which we are at present 
dealing understand sacraments and their 
significance. They are moved by devo- 
tion and prayer; worship and adoration 


are instinctively theirs. They must find ~ 


these in the Christian religion. In the 
old days educated men read Christian 
books, joined in Christian prayers, and 
admired the Christian religion, but ob- 
jected to baptism, argued against Holy 
Communion, and hesitated to be identi- 
fied with the Church of the outcastes. 
Christian apologists, too, sympathized 
with these difficulties and (may I say) 
often persuaded themselves against the 
sacraments, the Church, and Church affil- 
iation. Who has not heard or read of 
missionaries stating their conviction that 
there was no Indian Church, because only 
outcastes had become Christians and the 
Church was not good enough for the 
caste people to become members? ‘This 
movement in the Telugu country is prov- 
ing the error of these positions. The 
Church as the mystical Body of Christ, 


the sacraments as mysteries of Divine 
Grace, worship, meditation, and prayer 
as means of mystical communion with the 
Divine—these are truths that are easily 
intelligible to the caste Hindu and must 
find a greater place in the teaching and 
practice of the Church than most Prot- 
estant communities now give them. Dr. 
Vernon Bartlet said at Lausanne that all 
the Churches were more and more coming 
to realize the importance of sacraments 
in the life of the Christian. Whether 
that is true or not of all the Churches, 
there is no doubt that India would de- 
mand a large place for sacraments in the 
Christian religion. 
Finally, there must be emphasized the 
importance of the Churches and missions 
putting extra men and resources into this 
work. The Churches dealing with this 
caste movement have not been equipped 
to meet the demands of this sudden 
change. Care of these new communities 
at this initial stage, the discovery and 
training of new leaders, raising out of 
them men and women for the Church’s 
service, the production of new vernacular 
literature—all these demand additional 
men and money for the task. Here is the 
opportunity long prayed for during more 
than a century; it has now come. The 
challenge tests our faith and obedience. 


Girls’ School Begun in Liberian Hinterland 


a) G3 IS JUST two years today,” wrote one 
of the English Sisters of the Holy 
Name at the Holy Cross Mission in the 
Liberia hinterland, on April 23, “since 
the first five of us arrived here at Bo- 
lahun.” The writer continues: 


We have a tiny school for girls, only seven 
at present, but we hope for more. Any educa- 
tion for women is an entirely new idea to the 
natives and not a very pleasing one at that; 
so we shall probably depend on our school boys 
to bring their sisters or prospective wives, but 
it is slow work. We are trying the experiment 
and are teaching boys and girls together, trying 
to get the idea of one school; at present it falls 
to my lot to do the teaching, and I have a per- 
fectly delightful set of twenty-four black imps, 
full of fun and very keen and interested. I have 


never done any teaching of that kind before, so 
it is a bit difficult, especially as I have to have 
an interpreter. 

Last week a party of girls fresh from their 
twelve months in the Grigri Bush School were 
brought here to dance and came to give us an 
exhibition at the convent. Very primitive and 
barbaric, the dancing very graceful, and all 
done with excellent order and discipline. The 
party will spend some weeks going from town 
to town and so collecting money to defray the 
expenses of the bush school. 


The letters which the Sisters wrote 
home during their first year in Liberia 
have bee: published in a sixty-eight-page 
pamphlet entitled Letters from Liberia, 
obtainale from the Holy Cross Press, 
West Park, New York, for fifty cents. 
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The Spirit of Missions 
Fees Since eck en 


© Wide World. 
BISHOP PERRY AND THE AMERICAN AMBASSADOR CALL UPON THE MIKADO 
The Presiding Bishop, a grand-nephew of Commodore Matthew OC. Perry, who eighty 


years ago opened Japan to intercourse with the rest of the world, was escorted to the 
Imperial Palace by the Hon. Joseph C. Grew 
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BISHOP PERRY ADDRESSES ST. PAUL’S UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
Owing to rainfall the outdoor assembly of the entire student body had to be abandoned 
and the meeting with the Presiding Bishop held in the largest classroom. This cut down 

the number able to hear him to about 350 (See page 374) 


THE PRESIDING BISHOP ATTENDS THE TOHOKU DIOCESAN SYNOD, SENDAI 
Delegates to the Synod and the annual W.A. convention, heard Bishop Perry at a joint 
service on May 9. The following day he witnessed a pageant Ohristianity Comes to 

Japan, presented by the young people of Christ Church, Sendai 
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SAN PEDRO MARTIR (MEXICO) CONGREGATION BEFORE THEIR NEW PARISH HOUSE 
This building stands as a symbol of the devotion and loyalty of these Indian villagers to 


the Church, and through its manifold uses will be a real instrument for the upbuilding 
of the Kingdom of God 


SECOND CONFIRMATION CLASS WITHIN A YEAR, ST. AGNES’ CHURCH, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
On May 7, the Rt. Rev. John D. Wing confirmed these 111 candidates, bringing the total 
confirmed within the year to 202. The Rev. J. E. Culmer is vicar of this flourishing 

Negro congregation which numbers well over one thousand communicants 
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Chinese Churchmen Honor the Pr 


On Monday, April 10, representatives of all o 
from other stations gathered in St. Peter’s Ra 
of welcome, the Rev. P. N. Tsu presented th 
a motto in four Chinese characters (meaning “Defender of Faith”), 


ur Shanghai congregations and several of the c 
rish House to greet Bishop Perry. After an address 
e Presiding Bishop with a silver tablet inscribed with 


lergy 


suggested by the first chapter 


e thirteen classics of the Confucian School. The Women’s Mission- 
a silver cup to Mrs. Perry. In the upper panel seated (reading fifth 
Francis L. Hawks-Pott, President, St. John’s University; the Rt. Rev. 


Frederick R. Graves, Bishop of Shanghai; and Bishop Perry. 


of the Book of Odes, one of th 
ary Service League presented 
from the right) are the Rev. 


ADVANCED TO THE PRIESTHOOD 


The Bishop of Honolulu recently ordained the Two of the little Igorot folk who have begun 
Rev. E. W. Henshaw (left), and the Rev. their Christian education in All Saints’ School, 
K. D. Perkins (right) Bontoec, P. I. 


MICHIGAN HOLDS BROTHERHOOD CONVENTION FOR OLDER BOYS 
Delegates from forty parishes and missions met May 5-7 at Trinity Church, Bay City, 
Michigan. Rediscovery—The Oall to Share was the theme stressed by the leaders who 
included the Ven L. P. Hagger, the Rev. Robert Lambert, and the Rev. I. 0. Johnson 
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FREEMONT COUNTY CHAMPIONS A MOUNTAINEER IS VACCINATED 


Indian girls of St. Michael’s Mission for the Mrs. Edward Hodgkinson at St. George’s-in-the 
Arapahoe, Ethete, Wyoming, win athletic cup Smoke Hole, W. Va., includes typhoid inocula- 
for season’s efforts tion in her first-aid activities 


IN THE WEAVING ROOM AT ALL SAINTS’ SCHOOL, BONTOGO, P. I. 


The industrial work of the girls’ school was long hampered through lack of suitable 
space. Last year a floor was added to the original school (now used by the kinder- 
garten) providing ample new quarters which are light and airy 
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TIC. 


IBERIA’ 


SOON 


Through the codperation of Mr. Hobart Upjohn, this map (toge 

reproduced on page 398) was painted for the Church’s exhibit in the Hall of Religions 

at the Chicago exposition by Mr. J. F. Wilson. Each map is in full color and measures 
five by seven feet 


ther with its companion 
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“What Hath God Wrought!” 


Invocation of Bishop of Chicago at opening of 


A Century of Progress sounds religious note for 


Fair. 


Church exhibit in Hall of Religions 


By Mary Alice Jones 


Editorial Correspondent, Tur Spirit or Missions 


EFORE a crowd of approximately 
125,000 people the opening cere- 
monies of Chicago’s world fair, A Century 
of Progress, were held May 27 in the Sol- 
dier’s Stadium, Chicago. The Church 
and organized religion in general were in 
the forefront with the Bishop of Chicago 
delivering the Invocation (see The Living 
Church, June 10, p. 175 for full text). 
The Church’s exhibit in the Hall of Re- 
ligions was formally opened on June 23 
by the Presiding Bishop. 


yo of 

if THERE ARE yet those who harbor a 

lingering fear that science is the enemy 

of religion and that the acceptance of the 

discoveries of man regarding the physical 

nature of the universe will destroy faith 

in the power of God, the opening cere- 

monies of A Century of Progress Exposi- 

tion should have gone a long way to dis- 
pel that fear. 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” One found it easy in the midst of 
the thrilling pageant of the nations which 
formed so colorful a part of the opening 
parade. Marching together, singing to- 
gether, sharing in a common enterprise, 
they felt a sense of comradeship, of mu- 
tual interest and respect, which a later 
examination on the grounds of their re- 
spective national exhibits strengthened. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind.” This great exposition is empha- 
sizing the last two phases of this aspect 
of man’s worship: the privilege of glori- 
fying God through discovering the won- 
ders of His creation. Hear the words of 
the opening prayer, delivered by the Rt. 
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Rev. George Craig Stewart in the pres- 
ence of a great throng of men who stood 
silent and reverent: 


To thee we give hearty thanks for all those 
prophets and pioneers of the past, who, scorn- 
ful of loneliness and the contempt of men, have 
been the choice vessels of thy grace and the 
lights of the world in their several generations 
and into whose rich heritage we their sons and 
daughters have entered. 


Then the unison repetition of the Lord’s 
Prayer, during which at the words For 
thine is the kingdom, and the power, and 
the glory a whisper of music growing 
stronger to a triumphant crescendo came 
from the chimes in the _ exposition’s 
towers. 

The climax of the day’s program came 
in the evening. In the plaza of the Hall 
of Science a multitude had gathered. 
Edwin B. Frost, director emeritus of 
Yerkes Observatory, told the waiting 
throng something about the daring plan 
for lighting the exposition with the rays 
from the star Arcturus: 


The light rays reaching our telescopes tonight 
and actuating our photo-electric cells left Arc- 
turus at the time when the civilized world was 
gathered at this central city of our continent 
at the great Columbian exposition in 1893. 
, Impelled by an insatiable curiosity to 
understand the mysterious workings of nature, 
scientists have steadily continued their research 
during the two score years that the light has 
been coming toward us. And inventors have 
been ever ready to make use of the discoveries 
of pure science. Hence science and in- 
vention have prepared the proper apparatus to 
receive tonight the light from Arcturus and con- 
vert it into an electric current which 
starts the illumination of this exposition. 


Then in growing quiet until there was 


almost silence in the great gathering, the 
miracle was awaited. The four observa- 
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This map together with its companion (reproduced on page 396) forms an impressive 

spot in the Church’s exhibit in the Hall of Religions at A Century of Progress Exposi- 

tion now in progress in Chicago, Other features of our part in the fair are described 
on page 399 
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CHURCH HAS EXHIBIT IN HALL OF RELIGIONS 


tories codperating in the ceremony were 
called; the signal which called light from 
the vast spaces beyond the earth and 
brought it to touch with glory this planet 
was completed. Instantly the dark tower 
of the Hall of Science became light. The 
brilliance spread from pavilion to water- 
way; from temple walls to Government 
building. 


“What hath God wrought!” murmured 
Bishop Stewart, and the phrase was 
echoed and reéchoed among the crowd. 
One of the most thrilling of the victories 
of science had been achieved; one of the 
most glorious moments of a lifetime had 
been lived. 

For thine is the power and the glory, 
for ever and ever. 


Church Has Exhibit in Chicago Hall of Religions 


A Ray RELIGIOUS activities of A Century 
of Progress center largely in the Hall 
of Religions, which is modernistic in de- 
sign but distinctly ecclesiastical in its 
effect. A dignified tower rises above the 
shore of the central lagoon. In this a 
pipe organ is installed and from the tower 
churchly programs are_ broadcast 
throughout the exposition at specified 
times. A broadcasting system installed 
by the exposition permits the amplifica- 
tion of the music to every corner of the 
fair grounds so that even the casual at- 
tendant will hear them. 

The building is four hundred feet long 
and faces east with a beautiful terrace 
overlooking the lagoon. It is one of the 
strategic locations in the entire grounds, 
affording a view of other buildings which 
is unsurpassed, unless it be from one of 
the modernistic towers or the now famous 
Sky Ride. 

The Church’s space is perhaps the most 
strategic in the entire building. Entering 
from the main driveway on the west, one 
steps into an octagonal rotunda. Directly 
ahead to the left, between two supporting 


pillars, one ‘sees a Church altar, set 


against a background of stained glass 
windows. This semicircular bay with the 
adjoining space is ours. No one coming 
into the building can miss observing the 
exhibit. 

Various phases of the Church’s life 
during the past one hundred years will be 
shown: missionary, liturgical, religious, 
educational, musical. To demonstrate 
the missionary work, it is expected that 
Indians will be on hand at certain times 
to tell of the Church’s activity among In- 
dians; likewise, the colored and the moun- 
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tain work in the South. A series of lec- 
tures on symbolism and vestments is 
planned. Musical programs, including 
choir and organ concerts, will depict the 
musical history of the Church. Charts 
and maps, prepared under the direction 
of the Rev. G. Warfield Hobbs, give 
other glimpses of the Church’s world-wide 
endeavors. 

A copy of the Standard Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and the golden alms basin 
used by the Woman’s Auxiliary for the 
U.T.O. are on display in cases to the 
front of the space. The whole gives the 
effect of a small chapel. 

Responsibility for the execution of the 
working program of the Church’s part in 
the fair has been delegated by Bishop 
Stewart to the Church Club. A diocesan 
council composed of representatives of all 
diocesan organizations is codperating. 
Col. Robert G. Peck is chairman of this 
council. The Woman’s Auxiliary, repre- 
sented by Mrs. Charles Spencer William- 
son, president, and Mrs. Edwin J. Ran- 
dall, has assumed the responsibility for 
providing hostesses who will be on duty 
at the exhibit throughout the fair. Co- 
operating in this phase of the work is the 
Girls’ Friendly Society and the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew. The diocesan Altar 
Guild is charged with the duty of main- 
taining the altar. 

Architectural features of the Church 
exhibit are in charge of William Jones 
Smith and Carl Heimbrodt, two Chicago 
architects who are Churchmen. 

All visitors to the exhibit are asked to 
register. A registry also is maintained 
by the Church Club at diocesan head- 
quarters, 65 E. Huron Street, Chicago. 


Satisfactions that Come to a Missionary 


St. Andrew’s Hospital, Wusih, begun a quarter 
century ago, is tangible result of adventures of 


two persistent folk, eager to do God’s work 


By Claude M. Lee, M.D. 


St. Andrew’s Hospital, Wusih, China 


INCE March 16, 1908, St. Andrew’s 
a) Hospital, Wusih, China, has treated 
over 500,000 patients in its dispensary 
and over 30,000 in-patients in its wards. 
Behind these bare figures are years of 
colorful ventures by Dr. Lee and his asso- 
ciates in the name of our Lord. The 
essence of these experiences and their mo- 
tivating conviction is told in this article: 
fuller details are given by Dr. Lee in two 
recent pamphlets “Leaves from a Doctor’s 
Notebook” (20 cents), and “St. Andrew’s 
Hospital, Wusih, 1908-1933” (10 cents), 
which may be ordered from the Book 
Store, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

The hospital celebrated the anni- 
versary of its founding on April 18. 
7 7 Y 

O BE A MEDICAL missionary one must 

like adventure in colorful surround- 
ings, with strange cases to unravel and 
strange customs to learn. He must be a 
bit of a crank for his going to a far coun- 
try will bring jovial 
criticism from some 
of his friends; sol- 
emn counsel as to 
the uselessness of it 
all from others; and 
cheerful assurances 
of an early demise 
for himself and his 
wife (if he has one). 

It was to such a 
tune that in Janu- 
ary, 1906, Mrs. Lee 


and I set out for 
China. We were 
cranks, or if you 
prefer, persistent 


people, for we went 


DR. CLAUDE M. LEE AND THE TWO CHINESE 
COLLEAGUES WITH WHOM, 
STARTED ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 
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on our way and have stayed twenty- 
seven years. 

How did we make the grade? How 
did we get as far as we have in 
establishing a modern hospital in the city 
of Wusih? That is the story of St. An- 
drew’s Hospital. And the success it has 
achieved has been due to true and loyal 
friends at home, to the natural generosity 
of the Chinese people in admitting stran- 
gers to the intimacy which must obtain 
in medical work, to the considerate col- 
laboration of many colleagues in China, 
both Chinese and American, and above 
all to the blessing of God’s most Holy 
Spirit. 

The story of St. Andrew’s is a fascinat- 
ing one. It has been adventure from the 
start. One afternoon during the first 
year (when 27,500 visits were paid to the 
clinic) I was sitting peacefully seeing pa- 
tients and slowly learning what they 
meant when they described their symp- 
toms, there arose at 
the gate such a tur- 
moil that I literally 
sprang from my seat 
to see what was the 
matter. Rushing 
into the crowd with 
all my force I was 
horrified to see our 
ancient gatekeeper, 
a man well over six- 
ty years of age, 
grasping a husky 
youngster by the 
queue and in turn 
having his small and 
straggling plait of 
hair pulled vigor- 
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ously by his opponent. The old man’s 
hair had been pulled so hard his nose had 
begun to bleed, yet he held on manfully, 
shouting the while. With a swift rush, I 
took charge of the situation and the man. 
He was hauled inside and was found to be 
the ne’er-do-well son of a barber nearby, 
who had forced his way into the women’s 
waiting room to flirt with the patients. 

Upon finding out what the trouble was 
I sent for the boy’s father and told him 
we would have to turn his son over to the 
police, a serious thing in those days for 
a foreigner’s charge meant at least a good 
beating. In response to the old man’s 
plea I told him that we would not press 
the charge if he would promise that there 
would be no further trouble of this kind, 
to which he joyfully assented. Out they 
went, but the gateman was not so easily 
‘placated. My next view of the offender 
was seeing him on his knees bumping his 
head thrice in token of apology to the 
hospital and its representative, the gate- 
man, ere he left. 

After five years’ work which brought 
an increasing knowledge of the language 
and the acquisition of a residence and a 
building to house twenty in-patients, 
things began to take shape. 

One day a woman was brought in 
whose scalp had been torn off by the 
point of a hanging anchor as her small 
boat was passing a big one, with its 
anchor hanging at the bow. Chinese 
anchors have sharp flukes and the scalp 
was completely severed from the skull. 
All this happened before we had even 
one bed for in-patients and Deaconess 
Henderson, who was on our staff as nurse 


for two years, took a picture of the boat 


on which the woman lived and upon 
which she stayed after the scalp was sewn 
into place again. It was called A Float- 
ing Hospital (THE Spirit oF MIssIoNns, 
December, 1909, page 1045). 

This picture brought generous response 
from interested people at home and in 
1912 our present main hospital was built. 

During these years the out-patient 
work had averaged over 20,000 visits a 
year while our few beds were always 


crowded. Accordingly we built an eighty- 
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bed hospital, then very modern in style 
and organization, as we took both men 
and women into the same _ building. 
Twenty years ago this was a great inno- 
vation in China but is now the common 
practice and done almost everywhere. 

Later an artesian well was dug. Next 
came the operating pavilion, the chapel, 
another doctor and his residence, the 
Kellogg Nurses’ Home and Hoxie House 
for foreign nurses, new kitchen and Jaun- 
dry, a motor-boat for out-calls, and 
finally, in 1932, a new private wing of 
twenty rooms with a suite of classrooms 
and educational director’s office on the 
third floor. 

This may not all sound adventurous or 
colorful, but it has been. 

There was the anti-Manchu revolution 
in 1911, when the Rev. G. F. Mosher 
(now Bishop of the Philippine Islands) 
and I patrolled the streets every night 
for a week seeking information as to 
when and how peacefully Wusih would 
go over to the Republic. 

There have been three cholera epi- 
demics which have taxed our skill and 
strength to the utmost. In such times 
the staff knows but little of rest. And in 
them all but one person on the staff 
has had the disease, and she, a servant, 
lived in her own home and came daily to 
work. She recovered. 

Meningitis, a disease unknown to the 
inhabitants of Wusih before the Hong- 
kong epidemic, long before the World 
War, visited us and did so again and again. 

The treatment of cholera and menin- 
gitis is spectacular in the extreme. In 
the former it is a common experience to 
have a patient brought in unconscious, 
completely dehydrated, with cold breath 
(really cold when it faintly blows on 
one’s hot hand) and the blue, shrunken 
corpse-like look which makes the cholera 
picture, sit up half an hour later and ask 
for a cigarette. But your patient is not 
cured by any means and must have his 
blood pressure and fluid output carefully 
watched or off he goes again. 

In meningitis a child is brought in bent 
backward and with legs drawn up, in 
acute pain, or breathing stertorously and 
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unconscious. The pus-like spinal fluid 
is drawn off and serum injected and the 
next day even the child may seem well; 
though such spectacular results are rare, 
more cases recover with the early use of 
serum than die. 

This is medical color and there is, in 
my opinion, no place in the world where 
one gets more color in his life, more ex- 
citement, and more genuine satisfaction 
than-on the mission field. 

The “hazard of new fortune” is here 
too. To see an old, old country change 
from its age-long despotic government to 
the most modern governmental type in 
the world (a change not yet finished and 
lagging pitifully most of the time) is 
thrilling. To see old, old beliefs in med- 
ical theory and practice change to mod- 
ern ones is thrilling, too! Yet that, too, 
is not finished and progress though very 
real is slow. When twenty-five years ago 
a man was the only Western-trained phy- 
sician in a city of 200,000 people, he 
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knows things have changed when he sees 
more than twenty Chinese colleagues of 
the same school in the city. Ancient re- 
ligions are giving way before the onward 
march of the Church of Christ. Whether 
they merge into it or disappear, the Cross 
must prevail. I know this most surely. 

Personal hazards there have been and 
will be. We have been shut in these city 
walls for two weeks, with the sound of 
gun-fire day and night around us. Our 
compounds have been filled with refugees 
fleeing from the violence of soldiers. 
Anxiety there was, too, for helpless loved 
ones; yet we have come safely through it 
all through God’s mercy. 

And so I say, to be a missionary one 
must like adventure in colorful surround- 
ings. One must be a crank (especially 
in these days of reappraising values) to 
be a missionary. If you want to have 
the happiest and most exciting life a man 
can have, be a crank, be a missionary! 
It is God’s work! 


Cornerstone Laid for Church in Gamboa 
By the Rev. John T. Mulcare 


Priest-in-charge, St. Simon’s Mission, Gamboa, P. C. Z. 


N= WHERE THE Chagres silently 

flows into the Panama Canal, a neat 
little church is being erected at the col- 
ored settlement of Gamboa, Canal Zone. 
Nine years ago I began work among our 
people at this settlement. In course of 
time we obtained permission to use the 
small Government community hall, where 
we carried on until the end of September, 
1931, when the hall was needed for other 
purposes. Since then the Secretary of the 
Bureau of Playgrounds and Clubhouses 
of the Panama Canal, has allowed us to 
use an adjacent clubhouse. 

Soon after the Rt. Rev. Harry Roberts 
Carson assumed charge of the District, 
he applied to the Governor of the Panama 
Canal for a church building site near the 
Government quarters occupied by our 
people. The desired lot was readily given, 
and the last week in February the work 
of constructing the first church in Gam- 


boa was started, to the joy of our faith- 
ful and loyal people. 

On Sunday, April 9, the combined 
choirs of St. Peter’s, LaBoca, and St. 
Simon’s, Gamboa, headed by a small 
band, marched from the clubhouse to the 
church site, where about three hundred 
people from various points in the Canal 
Zone and the City of Panama, had as- 
sembled to witness the cornerstone laying. 


The service was conducted by the 
priest-in-charge, while the Very Rev. 
Samuel Ashton Wragg, Dean of St. Luke’s 
Cathedral, Ancon, preached and laid the 
chief and second stones. Another stone 
was laid by an official of the Panama 
Canal West Indian Silver Employees’ 
Association, an influential community 
organization. We hope that before the 
end of the year this much needed build- 
ing will be ready for consecration, and 
our long cherished wish fully realized. 
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NEWSPAPER EDI- 
TOR writes: 

I had intended to drop my subscription 
for THe Spirit oF Missrons, since the needs of 
our parish as well as a small chapel I help out, 
are so great now. But after second considera- 
tion, I thought I might shut down my smoking 
for a month or so and make up the dollar. As 
an Episcopalian, and a news-writer, I enjoy 
the magazine, and I regret that more in our 
Church do not know more about what is going 
on out on the frontiers. 

A considerable number of parish and 
diocesan papers recently have carried 
commendations of THE Spirit oF Mis- 
sIoNns. The list is too long to permit in- 
dividual mention, but that fine codpera- 
tion is appreciated by the Editors. 

Sues ee 7 

4 ee RECTORY and bodega (warehouse) 

of our Mission of St. Francis of As- 
sisi, Upi, Cotabato, were completely de- 
stroyed by fire on April 7. A spark from 
the chimney fell on the cogon grass roof 
of the rectory. A high wind fanned this 
spark into a blaze which spread rapidly, 
while the thickness of the cogon roof 
made it impossible to reach the fire with 
extinguishers from the outside. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Leo G. McAfee lost 
all their household effects and clothing 
including a large supply of groceries 
which Mrs. McAfee had laid in in antici- 
pation of the rainy season. A large quan- 
tity of rice that was being stored for the 
use of fifteen Tirurai families was also 
lost. This rice had been donated by our 
native congregations in the Islands after 
the destruction by locusts of the local 
rice harvest at Upi, and was being given 
out daily to the families in exchange for 
labor—the Tirurai men having refused to 
accept it on any other basis. 

“The Mission,” writes Bishop Mosher, 
“jumped into the breach and sent some 
clothing and food, and a little furniture, 
on the first boat out of Manila. Of course 
we cannot hope to replace all that the 
McAfee’s have lost, the accumulation of 
ten years of married life being quite be- 


\} 
Neh 
yond our resources.” 

Mr. McAfee’s later 
reports stated that mission funds, books of 
accounts, and registry had been saved.— 
EpitH B. STEWarRT. 

0) 21S 

= Rev. Francisco ARAGON is a re- 

cent addition to the Church’s Mexi- 
can clergy. Coming to the United States 
three years ago, he has graduated with 
honors from the Philadelphia Divinity 
School, receiving the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity. On Trinity Sunday, June 
11, he was ordained deacon by the Rt. 
Rev. Frank W. Creighton in the Cathe- 
dral of the Incarnation, Garden City, 
Long Island. The Very Rev. A. B. Kin- 
solving, II, presented Mr. Aragon in 
Spanish and Bishop Creighton used Span- 
ish for the ordination sentence. Mr. Ara- 
gon left for Mexico on June 14. 

Among the five candidates ordained at | 
the same service by the Rt. Rev. Ernest 
M. Stires, was Raymond Eugene Fuessle 
who, later in the summer, expects to go 
to Brazil. The Rev. Martin Samuel 
Firth who also expects to join the Brazil 
mission staff was ordained on June 2 by 
the Bishop of Western Massachusetts. 

hae es 

RECENT VISITOR in the office of the 

Commission on Ecclesiastical Rela- 
tions, at Church Missions House, New 
York, was the Rev. Kegham Kassimian, 
just arrived from Jerusalem where he re- 
ceived his theological training at the Ar- 
menian Seminary and Monastery (where 
the Rev. C. T. Bridgeman teaches). A 
young and most engaging priest, he is on 
his way to Fresno, California, to take 
charge of the congregation of the Ar- 
menian Apostolic Church there. Thus 
America is receiving direct benefit from 
the work in Jerusalem which is supported 
by part of the Good Friday Offering. 
This offering in 1933 (for which reports 
are not yet complete) amounted early in 
June to $11,778.78. 
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SANCTUARY 


The Oxford Movement Centenary 


A THANKSGIVING 


In will and deed, by heart and tongue, 
With all our powers, thy praise be sung. 
—NEWMAN. 


And help us, this and every day, to live more nearly as we pray. 
—KEBLE. 


W: DO RENDER unto thee, O Lord, most high praise and hearty thanks 
for thy grace and virtue declared in all thy saints; for the life and 
work of those who from time to time have given new vitality to ancient 
truth. 

Hear, O Lord God of our fathers, and help us, that we may praise 
thee for the heritage of our race in the communion of saints; 

That we may keep continually in mind thy noble works in the gener- 
ations of old; 

That by thy grace we may renew in this our day their faith and love, 
their lowliness and might. 

—CAMBRIDGE OFFICES AND OrIsons (ADAPTED). 


He to the lowly soul doth still himself impart ; 
And for his dwelling and his throne chooseth the pure in heart. 
—KEBLE. 


(Gee O Lorp, we beseech thee, that the course of this world may be 
so peaceably ordered by thy governance, that thy Church may joy- 
fully serve thee in all godly quietness; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


[eee WE BESEECH thee to keep thy household the Church in continual 
godliness; that through thy protection it may be free from all adversi- 
ties, and devoutly given to serve thee in good works, to the glory of thy 
Name; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


(Ge WE BESEECH thee, merciful God, that thy Church, being gath- 
ered together in unity by thy Holy Spirit, may manifest thy power 
among all peoples, to the glory of thy Name; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, who liveth and reigneth with thee and the same Spirit, one God, 
world without end. Amen. 


Praise to the Holiest in the height, 
And in the depth be praise; 

In all his words most wonderful, 
Most sure in all his ways. 


—NEWMAN. 
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The National Council 


Conducts the general work of the Church between sessions of the 
General Convention and is the Board of Directors of 
The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 


THE Rt. Rev. James DEWotrF Perry, D.D., Bishop of Rhode Island, President 


Tue Rr. Rev. HucH L. BurtEson, pD.D. 
First Vice-President 
Foreign Missions, Domestic Missions, 
Religious Education 
Christian Social Service 


Lewis B. FRANKLIN, D.C.L. 
Second Vice-President and Treasurer 
Finance 
Publicity 
Field 


THE Rev. FRANKLIN J. CLARK, Secretary 


Ae THE Spirit oF MIssIons goes to 
press the Presiding Bishop, safely re- 
turned from the Orient, was on his way 
homeward via Chicago, where on June 23, 
he dedicated the Church’s exhibit in the 
Hall of Religions at A Century of Prog- 
ress. From Chicago Bishop Perry 


hastened to New York to utter the first - 


SPECIAL SERVICE of thanksgiving for 

the achievement of the Church’s 
Mission in Japan in the dedication of two 
units of St. Luke’s International Medical 
Center, Tokyo, was held simultaneously 
with the dedication in the chapel of the 
Church Missions House. Bishop Burle- 
son conducted the service and spoke feel- 


formal word following 
his missionary journey, 
from the pulpit of the 
Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine by invita- 
tion of the Dean and 
the Bishop of New 
York. Busy days are 
ahead during which 
studies and impressions 
must crystalize into the 
report which will be 
presented to the Na- 
tional Council, and be- 
yond doubt be awaited 
with keenest interest 
by the whole Church. 
A telegram from the 
Presiding Bishop upon 
arrival in the homeland 
to his official family at 
Church Missions 
House said, among 
other things: “Arrived 
comfortable after com- 
pletely successful trip. 
Love to all.” ... 


Congratulations 


pee MONTH Two bishops are 
observing the anniversaries of 
their consecrations. July 2 marks 
the thirty-first anniversary of the 
Rt. Rev. Henry Bond Restarick, 
first American Bishop of Honolulu, 
who has been retired since 1920. 
On St. James’ Day (July 25), the 
Rt. Rev. Thomas Frank Gailor, 
Bishop of Tennessee, who was the 
first president of the National 
Council (1920-25), completes 
forty years in the episcopate. 

In August there is only one 
episcopal anniversary, that of the 
Rt. Rev. Edwin W. Saphore, who 
was consecrated Suffragan Bishop 
of Arkansas, St. Bartholomew’s 
Day (August 24), 1917. 

To these bishops, THE SPIRIT 
oF Missions, on behalf of its 
many readers, offers hearty felici- 
tations. 
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ingly of the triumph of 
international fellowship 
which Christian zeal in 
America has made pos- 
sible, in the develop- 
ment of this great in- 
stitution. 


cf ee EA 


| ae IN. THIS 
issue (pages396-9 ) 
reference is made to 
the Church’s exhibit at 
the Chicago exposition 
—A Century of Prog- 
ress. Rigorous econ- 
omy demanded a very 
simple presentation of 
the Church’s message. 
Generous greeting by 
Chicago’s Church peo- 
ple will atone for en- 
forced limitation in 
physical adornment. 

The Chicago fair will 
be open until Novem- 
ber 1. 


Domestic Missions 


Tue Rr. Rev. Hucu L. Burteson, D.D., Vice-President 


he UNUSUAL opportunity for render- 
ing service to the young men of 
America is presented by the establishment 
of the Reforestation Camps throughout 
the country. According to the plans of 
President Roosevelt, there will be thir- 
teen hundred camps keeping some 
275,000 men at work. The administra- 
tion of the camps is under the United 
States Army and its Chief of Chaplains 
will have the responsibility of providing 
for the religious needs of the men. 

It is recognized, however, that the 
project has been so quickly organized and 
must be so rapidly put forward that sys- 
tematic provision for the social and re- 
ligious welfare of the camps is a difficult 
matter. Yet we are sure that the bishops, 
the local clergy, and the congregations in 
those dioceses where camps are situated 
will be keenly interested in the welfare 
of these men and desirous of giving every 
possible help. Doubtless some services 
can be arranged and certainly groups and 
individuals in the localities will have op- 
portunity of manifesting Christian fellow- 
ship with these young men who are living 
in new surroundings under altogether 
strange conditions. 

About two hundred camps are to be for 
young men of the Indian race. They will 
be at a special disadvantage in their new 
environment, and perhaps subject to more 
exploitation than are the white boys. If 
you hear of such groups, either white or 
Indian, in your neighborhood, or if you 
know of young men from your neighbor- 
hood going to these camps, do what you 
can to bring them into contact with 
Christian influences. The bishop of the 
diocese where the camp is located, or 
some clergyman in the vicinity should be 
informed. 

This is a remarkable experiment. For 
the sake of the young men themselves 
and the welfare of the country in general 
it should receive every possible aid from 
the Christian forces of our country. 


If any reader knows of service books 
or manuals such as were used in the Army 
and Navy during the World War which 
might be made available for use in these 
Reforestation Camps, this Department 
will be glad to receive such information. 

Epler’ Mali 
ITH THE DEATH on May 18 of the 
. Rev. Aaron Baker Clark, in San 
Diego, California, another of those pio- 
neers who codperated with William Ho- 
bart Hare in his work among the Dakota 
Indians, was called to his rest. 

Mr. Clark was a missionary in the Dio- 
cese of Albany when, in 1889, Bishop 
Hare persuaded him to join his forces in 
South Dakota. There he became, and 
remained for twenty-eight years, chief 
presbyter on the Rosebud Reservation. 
The remarkable development achieved 
there was largely due to Mr. Clark’s in- 
dustry, pioneering ability, and intimate 
knowledge of the Indian life and lan- 
guage. He was a builder of chapels— 
but even more a builder of character. 

When in 1917 he retired from this po- 
sition (to be succeeded by his eldest son) 
he did not cease his activities. At Hot 
Springs and Sisseton, South Dakota, and 
later as a volunteer missionary in the Ha- 
waiian Islands, he continued the active 
exercise of his ministry until 1931, when 
he retired to live in Southern California. 

A teacher in the days before he entered 
the ministry, Mr. Clark was always keen- 
ly interested in education. He made him- 
self an authority in the Dakota language, 
and was a translator of different editions 
of the Prayer Book, Hymnal, and other 
lesser publications. Mr. Clark’s excellent 
equipment, his sterling character, and 
sound judgment, made him a most ef- 
fective missionary. 

Besides his widow, he leaves three sons, 
of whom two—the Rev. John B. Clark 
and the Rev. David W. Clark—are car- 
rying on their father’s traditions as mis- 
sionaries among the Dakotas. 
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Foreign Missions 


JoHN WILson Woon, D.c.t., Executive Secretary 


Across the Secretary’s Desk 


D* ANSON PHELPs SToKEs, Canon of 
the Cathedral of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, Washington, D. C., has recently 
completed a journey of ten thousand 
miles in Africa. 


We have been privileged to meet [he says] 
all types and kinds of interesting people, includ- 
ing all the governors of the various colonies, 
missionary leaders, business men, and _ repre- 
sentative natives. The higher British officials 
and the leading missionaries have made a very 
marked impress on us for the efficiency of their 
work and their high idealism. I am returning 
impressed more than ever with the vitally 
important work of Christian missions. Uganda 
has been extraordinarily interesting from the 
standpoint of Christian missions. Here the 
Church of England is now doing a model work. 
From the Cathedral Hill in Kampala, as a 
center, a great missionary enterprise has been 
conducted including schools, churches, hospitals, 
and a virtually self-supporting and self-govern- 
ing Anglican Church, under inspiring leadership 
and with nearly one hundred native clergy. It 
has been my privilege to preach scores of times, 
including seven Anglican cathedrals from Cape 
Town to Kampala. The latter is one of the 
most inspiring places of worship in connection 
with the world-wide missionary movement. 
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HH” Is THIS for a day’s work? It is 
a time-table of one of our American 
teachers at St. John’s School, Cape 
Mount: 

7-10 a.m. In academic school super- 
vising or helping (or whatever you wish 
to call it). 

10-11 a.m. Teaching a Vai teacher- 
training class. 

11-1 p.m. Help teachers plan work, 
talk over work observed that day; teach 
them how to use books and materials. 

1-2:30 p.m. Luncheon; my own prep- 
aration for classes, correcting papers, 
studying Vai. 

2:30-4 p.m. ‘Teacher-training class in 
English. 

4-5 p.m. If no teachers want special 
help, work on Vai, usually with the help 
of a native. 


7-8 p.m. Reading class for older boys. 
Over the week-end, evenings, or any 
time that I am not teaching I plan my 
own work for the demonstration and 
teacher-training classes, correct the four- 
teen plan books, study Vai, and help any 
teacher who comes for special help. It is 
surprising how many times they come. 
bf 2 of 
Bee BINSTED, commenting upon the 
heavy reductions made in the Toho- 
ku schedule of appropriations for 1933, 
expresses his regret for the ten per cent 
reductions in the salaries of Japanese 
workers for, as he says: 

It is perfectly true that the yen cost of living 
for the Japanese has greatly increased during 
the past few months. I do not see how they 
are able to live on the salaries they now re- 
ceive. As a matter of fact, there has been very 
much more sickness than ever before. Whether 
or not this is due to undernourishment because 
of lack of sufficient funds, I cannot say def- 
initely, but I suspect it is. They have all been 
most courageous and have made no complaints, 
but, as I go around the district, I can see that 
they are hard put to it to make ends meet. 


Incidentally, in order to save money 
Bishop Binsted proposes to travel third- 
class instead of second-class on Japanese 
trains. That means a saving, he estimates, 
of $100 a year. No American Church- 
man would be willing to have any of his 
representatives in Japan travel third- 
class if he could once experience third- 
class accommodations himself. 

yr 7 

OLLOWING THE EXAMPLE of London, 
New York, and some other great 
cities, Tokyo has become Greater Tokyo 
by including within the city limits, some 
of the surrounding communities. It thus 
becomes, from the point of population, 
the second city of the world, with about 
five and a half million people and an area 
of some 270 square miles or about nine- 

tenths as large as Greater New York. 
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THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 


CANDIDATE FOR admission to the 

Nurses’ Training School at St. Eliz- 
abeth’s Hospital, Shanghai, proudly pro- 
duced the following medical certificate, 
signed by the physician of a country 
town, as evidence of her physical fitness 
for training: 


Heicut: London meter 155 

WEIcHT: 101 lbs. 

Eves: Beautiful 

Heartnc: To be quick of hearing 
Turoat: Clear 

TEETH: Teetotal 

Heart: Heartiness 

Luncs: Good lungs 

Sxrv: Thick skin 

Derormities: Have no bodily deformity 


Who could say “no” to a candidate 
with all these qualifications? True, one 
of the hospital authorities remarked sen- 
tentiously: “Heartiness and a thick skin 
ought to be a valuable equipment for the 
struggle of life.” 

16 °8L 9 


seee ARE CERTAINLY changing in 
Central China. One of my friends 
in the Province of Kiangsi where bandit 
and Communist operations have been 
rife during many years, tells me that the 
road building program of the Province is 
beginning to show results. Some seven 
hundred miles of roads have been com- 
pleted, with hourly bus service. Five 
years ago, there was not a mile of road- 
way in the Province over which it would 
be possible to operate a four-wheel vehi- 
cle, with one exception. That was ap- 
proximately ten miles of road between 
the post of Kiukiang and the foot of 
Kuling Mountain. It was called a road 
but I can say from having ridden over it, 
that it would not be recognized as such 
in self-respecting, present-day American 
communities. 

Roads anywhere in China have a very 
direct bearing upon the question of rural 
Church extension, and eighty-five per 
cent of China’s population is still rural! 
Roads mean opening access to many 
millions of people who would otherwise 
remain largely segregated from the main 
currents of community and religious life. 

In Kiangsi, good roads have a direct 


relation to the efforts of the Government 
to control bandit and Communist activi- 
ties. My friend in Kiangsi writes: 


It has been demonstrated already that where 
the Government can move its troops freely by 
motor truck it can suppress the bandits in that 
area. When we went home in 1930 only about 
one-fourth of this Province was under Govern- 
ment control. At the present time, sixty-four 
out of the eighty-one districts of the Province 
are being administered by the Government. 
The Red armies in the other sections are now 
surrounded by Government forces and it is ex- 
pected that when General Chiang Kai-Shek 
comes here in the near future a strenuous effort 
will be made to break up these armies entirely. 
This does not mean that there are not cases of 
robbery here and there but the large organized 
opposition in those areas has been broken up. 


With Our Missionaries 


ALASKA 


The Rev. and Mrs. H. H. Chapman and 
their two children, returning to Alaska after 
furlough in this country, sailed June 30 from 
Seattle. 

CHINA—SHANGHAI 


Mrs. Cameron McRae and her three children 
returning to China after furlough in this coun- 
try, sailed June 30 on the Santa Ana from New 
York for San Francisco, whence on July 28, 
they will sail on the President McKinley for 
Shanghai. 

HonoLuLu 


Edward Littell (son of the Bishop of Hono- 
lulu) sailed June 28 from San Francisco, on the 
Monterey to take up work at Iolani School. 


LIBERIA 


The Rt. Rev. Robert E. Campbell sailed June 
7 from New York on the Washington, en route 
to Liberia, via England. 

The Rev. and Mrs. R. T. Dickerson sailed 
June 9 from New York on the Bremen to Eng- 
land, whence on June 18 they sailed on the 
Wadai for Cape Mount, Liberia. Mr. Dicker- 
son has been on furlough in the United States. 

H. van Nes Allen, going to do volunteer 
service in Liberia also sailed on the Bremen 
and the Wadai. 

Pearl Keller, returning after furlough, Ethel 
Louisa Byerly and Alfred W. Joseph, volunteer 
workers, sailed June 8 from New York on the 
Deutschland for England, whence on June 18 
they sailed for Liberia on the Wadai. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

The Rev. and Mrs. Hobart E. Studley arrived 
in New York on furlough, June 1. 

The Rev. and Mrs. Robert F. Wilner and 
family returning to Baguio after furlough, 
sailed June 29 from New York for the Philip- 
pines on the Tai Yang. 
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Religious Education 


THE Rev. D. A. McGrecor, PH.D., Executive Secretary 


New Courses for the Church School 


it IS A GROWING practice, on the part 
of many rectors, before the close of 
the Church school year to select curricu- 
lum materials for the following year, and 
place these in the hands of teachers. This 
year the minister, or Church school super- 
intendent, who studies the notices of 
available courses will see that one new 
course is to be published under the 
auspices of the Curriculum Committee of 
the Department, and two courses are to 
be released for use in mimeograph form.* 

“How will this material differ from 
other published lesson courses? What 
are its characteristics? What results may 
we expect from those who use it?” These 
and many other questions arise, to be an- 
swered by the committee. 

The Curriculum Committee has for its 
own guidance, and the guidance of others, 
a tentative statement of purpose, which 
is stated here, to help answer the ques- 
tions of those who are asking, “Shall we 
order this new material for our school?” 


PURPOSE 


It is our purpose to help all men to grow 
toward God in the likeness of Jesus Christ 
through the power of the Holy Spirit. 

We therefore aim to help pupils and teachers 
grow 

in knowledge of God 

in love of Him 

in commitment to His purposes 

in communing with Him 

by participating in the Church’s life 

by practicing Christian relationships in all 
social living. 


To summarize, the Curriculum Com- 
mittee earnestly hopes that all material 


*Adventures in Church Worship (Junior) by The 
Rev. Maurice Clarke. Teacher’s Book $1.15; Pu- 
pil’s Book, Cloth, 70c; Paper, 50c. 

An Activity Program for the First Grade by 
Katherine Smith Adams. (Ready in mimeographed 
form in September). 

Following Jesus in Everyday Living (Junior) 
by. Mildred Fish Jaynes. (Ready in mimeographed 
form in September). 

These courses may be ordered from the Morehouse 
Publishing Co., 1801-17 W. Fond du Lac Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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produced under its direction will help 
boys and girls to find Jesus, and ‘finding 
Him, to work with Him for the; Kingdom 
of God. It is from this point of view that 
the committee judges all outlines sub- 
mitted by authors, all stories, all methods. 
The objectives of every course are ex- 
pected to harmonize with and contribute 
to this process of growth. 

This purpose has to do with eternal 
values and goals, equally applicable in 
any setting. But the activities, materials, 
procedures must be appropriate to the 
pupils for whom they are planned, if they 
are to be effective for Christian education. 
Age makes a difference, as do social and 
economic backgrounds. There are prob- 
lems that face boys and girls that are a 
part of our American civilization. What 
opportunities to participate in the work of 
the Church in the world can we provide 
for the children of the Church in terms 
that have meaning for them at their level 
of social experience and religious devel- 
opment? Only by making this provision, 
in accord with the accepted laws of learn- 
ing, dare we hope “that they may daily 
increase in God’s Holy Spirit more and 
more and do all such good works as have 
been prepared for them to walk in.” 

Three essential factors enter into the 
determination or direction of Christian 
education, as the religious educational 
process is conceived by the committee: 


1. Experience in living and working to- 
gether on the part of pupils, and teacher — 
A new commandment I give unto you, That ye 
love one another. 

2. Cooperative search for truth through all 
the experiences of life, and practice in directing 
experience in accord with that truth—J am the 
way, the truth, and the life. 

3. Active participation in “God’s unfinished 
business.” J have given you an example, that 
ye should do as I have done to you. 


These are to be the keynotes of the new 
material, and to all authors is sent the 


THE SPIRITS OP Mas slo NS 


Read a Book 


he Finality of Jesus Christ by 
(New York, 


Robert E. Speer. 
Revell, 1933), $3.00. 


In a period when missionary motives 
and practices are under earnest study, this 
book from a prominent missionary states- 
man-administrator who has spent forty 
years in this field of Christian activity will 
prove a welcome contribution. “It is not 
enough,” says the author “to say that the 
central thing in Christianity is Christ. 
Christ is not only the center. He is also 
the beginning and the end. He is all in 
all.” This thesis, declaring unflinchingly for 
the absolute paramountcy of the Saviour 
of mankind, will strike a responsive chord 
in many hearts at this moment of doubt 
and criticism in many quarters—G. W. H. 


Rericious Brest SELLERS 

As Reported by Morehouse Publishing Co. 

The Episcopal Church by George At- 
water. $1. 

Outline of Christian Symbolism by Frank 
E. Wilson. 18c. 

A Child’s Story of Jesus by Marian 
Ryan. $1. 

Daily Bible Studies by Floyd W. Tom- 
kins. $1.50. 

Everyman’s Story of the Oxford Move- 
ment by T. Dilworth-Harrison. 95c, paper. 


following statement, to be the guide by 
which they select content and method: 


EpUCATIONAL MATERIALS AND PROCESSES 


In judging of testing materials, activities, ex- 
periences, procedures, our criterion is the char- 
acter and purpose of God. 

We, therefore, aim to stimulate the produc- 
tion of materials and the adoption of proce- 
dures that will be distinguished by the follow- 
ing characteristics: 


1. The pupils participate, leaders and pupils 
cooperating at every step. The experiences 
into which we take the learner will involve pur- 
poseful and democratic activity. 

2. Actual life-experiences are interpreted, 
widened, enriched, so that the pupil learns to 
think of his religion in terms of the reconstruc- 
tion of the world toward Christ’s goal of the 
abundant life for all men. Living purpese- 
fully, under conscious guidance, the pupil will 
develop skill in determining what is Christ-like 
conduct, and faithfulness in practicing the same. 

3. Leaders and pupils progressively under- 
take the work of the Church in the world and 
thus contribute consciously to the building up 
of.a more and more Christian social order. En- 
gaged in furthering “God’s unfinished business” 
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pupils and leaders have a sense of mission, and 
work with a zest that comes from living in a 
real situation where the outcome hangs in the 
balance, and the issue for the individual as for 
the world, depends upon their own effort. 


With this as its platform the Curricu- 
lum Committee has been vigorously pros- 
ecuting its task of producing materials 
for Church schools. Two courses, one 
for the first and the one for the sixth 
grade, have been tried out in some thirty 
centers during the current school year, 
under the supervision of Mildred Hewitt. 
Next year it is expected that six courses 
and several senior-high units will be tried 
out, to be available for general use in 
mimeographed form in the fall of 1934.— 
Frances Rose Epwarps. 


Missionary Education 
THE Rev.A. M. SHERMAN, S.T.D., Secretary 
Dee CHURCH oF the Holy Communion, 

South Orange, New Jersey, studied 
the American Indians during Lent. For 
members of the Woman’s Auxiliary who 
were unable, because of illness or other 
circumstances, to share in the study 
group, the parochial director of religious 
education sent out a series of weekly let- 
ters summarizing the discussion and citing 
the essential points. It was admirably 
done. I believe it would be a valuable 
addition to the program of missionary ed- 
ucation in any parish. 

Another method which proved very 
successful was tried at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Detroit, Michigan. For years a mis- 
sion study class had been held during 
Lent but the attendance had been very 
small. A regular feature of the parish 
was an all-day meeting on Wednesdays 
for Red Cross work, box work, and 
classes in psychology and religion. The 
program chairman for the cathedral 
women arranged to use the luncheon hour 
for mission study presenting two talks on 
Indian Americans and one on China, clos- 
ing the series with Indian songs. After 
the talks there was time for questions. 
One hundred twenty-five women were 
present each time, of whom at least one 
hundred were at all four programs. 


Christian Social Service 


THE Rev. C. RANKIN Barnes, Executive Secretary 


aie MINNESOTA diocesan Department 
of Christian Social Service has long 
accepted as one of its major responsibili- 
ties the provision of pastoral ministra- 
tions to patients at the medical center 
clustering about the Mayo Clinic, Roches- 
ter, Minnesota (see THE Spirit or Mis- 
sions, August 1931, page 355). This 
service includes not only ministrations to 
patients in the hospital, but also to con- 
valescents who have left the hospital to 
stay on in hotels and rooming houses. 

For more than twenty years this 
Church has served thousands of pa- 
tients passing through the hospitals of 
Rochester. The work was carried on by 
the rector of Calvary Church until 1931 
when it reached such proportions that it 
seriously hampered the performance of 
his normal parochial duties. Hence the 
Rev. George L. Brown, rector of the 
smaller neighboring parish of St. Mat- 
thew’s, Chatfield, was appointed as non- 
resident chaplain. 

With responsibility for the work thus 
localized it expanded 
rapidly until, in Janu- 
ary, 1932, Mr. Brown 
was placed in res- 
idence at Rochester 
itself, continuing, how- 
ever, the care of three 
missions in the vicinity. 
Darrin ¢g 19326 Mr: 
Brown made 4,786 
calls upon Episcopal 
Church patients to- 
gether with 3,678 calls 
upon persons register- 
ing no Church affilia- 
tion of any kind. A 
considerable number of 
patients visiting the 
Mayo Clinic hail from 
Canada and a large 
proportion of these are 
Churchmen. 

This pastoral serv- 


ce 


Episcopal Chaplain 


(Minnesota ) 


THE REV. GHORGE L. BROWN 


Hospitals, who, in 1932, 
made 8,464 calls 


ice, addressed not only to those who are ill, 
but to the lonely, the distressed, and the 
perplexed, has grown to the point where 
the full time of the chaplain is absolutely 
essential. Accordingly the Diocese of Min- 
nesota has recently organized The Roch- 
ester Hospital Association, to maintain 
and extend this work. It is expected that 
former Rochester hospital patients and 
Churchmen generally will wish to become 
associates of this important work which 
reaches far beyond diocesan and even na- 
tional lines in its spiritual effects. 
mA ce 
HIS SEEMS TO be a Rochester month! 
Just prior to the opening in May of 
the convention of the youthful Diocese of 
Rochester, the diocesan social service de- 
partment held a conference. It invited 
two men to present prepared papers to be 
analyzed by previously appointed discus- 
sants. I was asked to present The New 
Marriage Canon and the Whole Question 
of Preparation for Marriage. My discus- 
sant was Eugene C. Denton, chancellor of 
the diocese. Don C. 
Manning, Chief Parole 
Officer, State Industri- 
al and Agricultural 
School, read a paper on 
The Religious Back- 
ground of the Delin- 
quent Boy, which was 
discussed by the Rev. 
Charles W. Walker, 
rector of St. Mark’s 
Church, Newark, N. Y. 
As a result of this 
plan discussion was 
limited strictly to the 
matters in question. 
The conference was so 
effective that the dioc- 
esan convention later 
requested the social 
service department to 
arrange a similar one 
in 1934, 


in the Rochester 
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The Field Department 


Tue Rev. BarteL H. REINHEIMER, D.D., Executive Secretary 


C HAS PROBABLY been natural and inev- 

itable, even with the increased loyalty 
to the missionary task and the fine spirit 
of partnership which has been growing in 
the Church during the past ten or twelve 
years, that the support of our parishes 
should be the last department of the 
Church to feel the blighting effect of eco- 
nomic depression. That it has been so 
is not to be accounted for wholly on the 
basis of habits of parochial selfishness and 
self-preservation. 

Nor should it be taken as an admission 
of a lack of devotion to the missionary 
imperative of the Church if we now assert 
that the rehabilitation of our parishes and 
missions must be the chief emphasis in 
the first stage of anything like a resump- 
tion of religious action. This does not 
mean, of course, a complete disregard of 
the needs of the diocese and general 
Church, and should involve their partici- 
pation in the progressive recuperation of 
resources. 

The very conception on which our re- 
constituted parish life rises should guar- 
antee a more adequate support to the 
Mission of the Church than characterized 
our parochial aims in all the history of 
the Church before the depression. 

This brings us to the most important 
fact to be recognized by all our parochial 
leaders, clerical and lay alike, at this mo- 
ment, which is this: 

The effort which must be made immedi- 
ately to restore the vigor of parish life must 
not be in the nature of a salvaging operation. 
It must be a new start. It must not lean to 
the past to be framed by things as they were, 
but must stand to the future in which there 
should be a new deal, religiously as well as po- 
litically and economically. 

This is the real opportunity. At no 
point is the assertion that the depression 
has brought the Church into the presence 
of great possibilities more definite. The 
disorganization of the present moment 
that permeates every aspect of life, in- 
cluding the parish and the family, has in 


it all the elements of a new beginning of 
things. Old standards failed us. We are 
in a mood to consider new ones. __ Par- 
ishes as well as men may be reborn. 
Every parish has given to it the makings 
of a fresh point of departure; fraught 
with a vigor, a hope, and a joy that would 
never appear in a movement conceived as 
a mere salvaging operation. 

In a way which is fftily remarkable we 
have been prepared for just such a situ- 
ation and its opportunities. The decade 
comprised by the years 1921 to 1931 has 
greatly enriched our knowledge of the 
parish, our understanding of its environ- 
ment and our technique for controlling it. 
Let us briefly note these gains: 

1. There is the effect upon parish life 
of the movement begun in 1919 as the 
Nation-Wide Campaign. It led literally 
to the rediscovery of the Kingdom of God 
within the parish and the parish’s re- 
sponsibility for the Kingdom at large was 
defined and accepted. Parishes were 
brought for the first time to face some- 
thing like a capacity load of Christian 
work and giving, and those that accepted 
it have grown in the strength and joy of 
service to become the patterns of parish 
life in the new epoch which we now enter. 

2. This same span of years has seen 
the coming to maturity of the science of 
social work and the enrichment therefrom 
of our pastoral insight and skill. 

3. Beside it has arisen in these years a 
great interest and research in urban and 
rural sociology providing us with a knowl- 
edge of population and community life 
without which the planting and growing 
of parishes was a matter of chance. 

4. Closely related to the above is the 
city planning or zoning which has been 
adopted by an increasing number of com- 
munities and has made the locating of 
churches and the investment in church 
buildings much less of a gamble. 

5. In this same period we come upon 
the studies in institutional management 
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made by the great foundations which 
yield much that is valid in the affairs of 
the parish as a religious institution. To 
much the same extent the experience and 
methods developed in the community 
chest organization has served as a control 
on what we do in the parish. 

6. Of great and immediate usefulness 
have been the studies made and published 
by the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research (30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y.) 

7. During this period a new genera- 
tion has pushed up into the positions of 
lay responsibility in our parishes and this 
new generation possesses a definitely in- 
creased capacity to understand and re- 
spond to the Church’s leadership. 

8. Along with all these developments 
there has appeared, particularly during 
the present triennium,’a reviving confi- 
dence in and appreciation of the parish 
in its historical and canonical design. This 
was not true ten years ago. Then there 
was an inclination to regard the parish as 
so antiquated in design, so encumbered 
with tradition, and so intrenched in the 
control of conservative leadership, that it 
was practically impossible to employ it 
in dealing with present needs and oppor- 
tunities. This expressed itself in pro- 
posals and attempts to create organiza- 
tions that were coextensive with and real- 
ly substitutes for the parish. 


In no particular is this change more 
apparent than in the case of the vestry. 
Here we find ourselves with a new gener- 
ation of Churchmen who are willing to 
think of their job not merely in terms of 
administration of the parish finances but 
to accept in the larger terms of its re- 
sponsibility for religious education, social 
service, and the missionary work of the 
diocese and general Church. 

All these circumstances justify the con- 
viction that a new parish life in our 
Church is not only possible but that it is 
actually emerging. If so, it comes at a 
moment when it is most needed; when we 
are looking to an annual Every Member 
Canvass (autumn of 1933) in which the 
reconstitution of our parish life will be 
the major concern. 


Department of Publicity 


THE Rev. G. WaARFIELD Hopss 
Executive Secretary 


A A TIME WHEN diocesan papers are 
being reduced, or in some cases dis- 
continued, it is an adventure to find that 
one paper closed its fiscal year with books 
balanced, all bills paid, and a surplus with 
which to begin the next year. 

This winner of some reward-of-merit 
that the Department of Publicity wishes 
it were privileged to award, is the Erie 
Churchman. In the Diocese of Erie the 
paper is considered indispensable. The 
editor, in his too-modest statement of 
this very real achievement, says: 

Other dioceses have been forced to suspend 
publication of their papers. Our Bishop has 
worked hard to keep the Erie Churchman, for 


it is the only means he has of speaking directly 
to his scattered flock. 


When it is remembered that in a fine 
spirit of loyalty, the Diocese of Erie vol- 
untarily surrendered all aid from the Na- 
tional Council, the analyst may see a 
connecting link between this manifesta- 
tion of missionary spirit, and the use of 
sound publicity methods in promoting 
the Church’s work. 


Ch 7 of 


“| ees PARTLY PRINTED Parish Paper is 
no longer a novelty. It is estab- 
lished; it is a service that parishes are 
using to their own considerable advan- 
tage, as well as to the advantage of the 
whole work of the Church. 

Use of the service will spread through- 
out the Church, if clergy will attempt to 
do a problem in arithmetic, the solution 
of which provides that the partly printed 
paper is a better paper at less cost than 
the usual type of locally-printed paper. 

Where a local printshop prints the 
parish items on the blank pages of the 
partly printed parish paper, the printer 
will probably appreciate the information 
that the already-printed pages are set in 
10-point Kentonian solid, and that when 
headings are used, they are set in 14- 
point Metro (also called Vogue and 
San Serif) medium. 
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The Woman’s Auxiliary 


GRACE LINDLEY, Executive Secretary 


Rochester’s Venture in Understanding 


HE women of St. Paul’s Church, 
Rochester, New York, are printing 
a record of their study during Lent of 
Re-Thinking Missions, which may be ob- 
tained for fifteen cents from Mrs. E. A. 
Stebbins, 935 East Avenue, Rochester, 
N. Y., who has compiled it; from Mrs. 
P. Richard Jameson, the diocesan Educa- 
tional Secretary of the Woman’s Auxil- 
iaryv; or from the Church Missions House 
Book Store, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. It represents a carefully planned 
and thoughtful consideration of the Lay- 
men’s Foreign Missions Inquiry from the 
point of view of lavwomen in a parish 
which is generously supporting the mis- 
sionary work of the Church at home and 
abroad. The Auxiliary staff is glad to 
refer groups or individuals to this publi- 
cation, the flavor of which is given in the 
extract printed here. 
oh vf oh 
NE AFTERNOON ten of us met over a 
cup of tea to talk over informally 
Lenten study plans for the women of St. 
Paul’s, Rochester. So much interest had 
been aroused in Re-Thinking Missions 
that we decided enthusiastically on this 
subject. It was obvious that we could 
not cover it all in six or seven weeks and 
it was therefore desirable that we dis- 
cover our chief interest. 

From addresses, from articles in the 
newspapers and magazines, from your 
first impression of the report, what inter- 
ested you most, what would you like to 
talk over together? 

The various answers to this question 
could be summed up in a desire for a 
modern argument for missions. There- 
fore we decided to concentrate on Part I 
of the report. Because Chapter V: The 
Mission and the Church is the most diffi- 
cult for members of the Episcopal 
Church, we included this also. Because 
many of us, under the leadership of 


Bishop Brent, became interested in co- 
operation and organic unity, we closed 
our study with Chapter XIV: Plan for 
Administrative Unity. 

What method should we use? Had the 
moment arrived for intensive study in 
small groups? 

We believed that it had. If we could 
work out an outline together, prepare our- 
selves at weekly meetings during Epiph- 
any, arouse interest generally in advance, 
we were sure several small groups could 
be formed. In order not to disappoint 
many who might not be attracted by this 
method and who were accustomed to our 
usual large program meetings, we also 
planned four general meetings with short 
addresses. 

At a regular luncheon meeting of the 
women of the parish, we appealed for 
membership in the small groups to those 
who were antagonized by what they knew 
of the report; to those who were inter- 
ested in this way of approaching mis- 
sions; to those who objected to missions, 
and had never been interested; to those 
who were inclined to reserve judgment 
until they knew more about it. Each 
type of person we felt had a contribution 
to make to the group thought and discus- 
sion, and each was represented in this 
“Venture in Understanding.” 

Six groups were formed with an enroll- 
ment of ninety-six, meeting simultane- 
ously in the parish house after the usual 
weekly luncheon. They varied in number 
from eight to twenty-five, the average in 
a group being fifteen. Thus our plan 
does not depend on large numbers and 
may be used by one small group in a 
parish. 

Five separate meetings of the groups 
were held and two joint meetings, one in- 
troductory in character, the other for the 
purpose of presenting the major findings 
of the groups and to answer questions. 
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Our general outline was made during 
the preparatory meetings for the leaders, 
but the united plan did not mean uni- 
formity. Each leader developed the out- 
line in her own way. Questions for 
thought and discussion were worked out 
for each chapter chosen and served chiefly 
as a background for the leaders. No one 
person or group used them all. The dif- 
ficulty was not in securing discussion but 
in closing it. 

The report was difficult to read, fasci- 
nating to study, easy to discuss, easy to 


misunderstand, impossible to ignore. 

We discovered honest differences 
among us and that women like ourselves 
could use the commission’s method of ar- 
riving at agreement and understanding. 
That we have been able to do so would 
seem to us to indicate similar possibili- 
ties for other Church people. 

In response to requests for suggestions 
for studying Re-Thinking Missions we 
are offering a summary of our “Venture 
in Understanding” in the hope that it will 
help others —ELIzABETH STEBBINS. 


American Church Institute for Negroes 


Auxiliary to the National Council 


THE Rev. Rosert W. Patron, p.p., Director 


eG IMPROVEMENT in _ public 
schools for Negroes in Georgia 
and the increasing number of high schools 
have made it imperative that a few of 
the better equipped schools give more at- 
tention to teacher training. The Fort 
Valley School, one of the schools of the 
American Church Institute for Negroes, 
has for the past five or six years been 
stressing this kind of work. Accordingly 
the trustees have now changed the title 
from Fort Valley High and Industrial 
School to Fort Valley Normal and Indus- 
trial School. The industrial work of 
course goes on as before. 

Last year was one of the hardest in the 
school’s history, and this year is worse. 
None the less, at the thanksgiving rally, 
every student and teacher and an un- 
usually large number of friends, white 


and colored, from the town and country 


around made special offerings and 
pledges amounting to $1,626.34. Little 
children from the country districts, in 
many cases underfed and scantily clothed 
(they have had freezing temperature 
three times this winter), brought their 
little gifts of pennies, eggs, potatoes or 
other vegetables, for the school which 
stands high in the esteem of its own 
community. The school has helped in 
the administration of State and Federal 
relief. 


HE RECENT STATEMENT of the Di- 

rector to the Institute’s Board of 
Trustees is a mirror of present conditions 
in our work. The following paragraphs 
are a few random selections: 


A pledge received a few years ago for a gift 
of $50,000 to erect a girls’ trades building at 
St. Paul’s School, Lawrenceville, Virginia, has 
now been completed by the giver, and plans 
are being drawn by the architect, Stanislaus 
Makielski. As costs are now lower than when 
the gift was promised, there will be a surplus 
which the donor agrees may be added to endow- 
ment and used for future maintenance. 

Contrary to its usual policy of not making 
gifts for maintenance expense, the General Ed- 
ucation Board has promised three conditional 
gifts totaling $12,250, for Fort Valley, St. Paul’s, 
and Voorhees, if their budgets are balanced for 
the current school year and next year’s budget 
is within reasonably estimated income. : 

Hoffman-St. Mary’s, in Tennessee, is one of 
the smaller Institute schools. The main high- 
way between Nashville and Memphis, a national 
route, passes through its grounds only about 
fifty yards from its not creditable buildings. The 
effort to secure funds for new buildings was un- 
dertaken a few years ago when buildings were 
much needed. Although the effort had to be 
discontinued the need has not diminished. . . 

Complying with proposals which Bishop Brat- 
ton received from the State and County edu- 
cation authorities in Mississippi, Okoiona 
School is preparing to drop its lower grades 
and offer only the four high school grades and 
a year of teacher training, leaving the local 
public schools to provide for the younger chil- 
dren. Ten or twelve counties around are in 
great need of training for teachers, and no other 
school but Okolona is available. 
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Order Now— 


Partly Printed Parish Papers 
FOR FALL USE 


In order to supply papers far enough 
in advance to allow time for local 
printing or mimeographing, orders 
must be received not later than the 
first of the month preceding the 
month in which the papers are to be 
used in the parish. 


Therefore if papers are wanted for 
September or October use, the sooner 
the orders are sent the better. 


Price 50c per hundred per issue, postpaid 


May be ordered for use once a monta or 
once a week, as desired. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICITY 
THe NATIONAL COUNCIL 
Cuurcu Missions House 
281 Fourth Avenue New York 


ATHEDRAL STUDIO, Washington and Lon- 

don. Established 40 years. Church embroid- 
eries, albs, chasubles, surplices, exquisite Altar 
linens, Altar hangings, dossals, etc. Stoles with 
crosses from $6.50; burse and veil with crosses 
from $10. Silk chasuble from $25. Materials by 
the yard. Altar Guild Handbook 53 cents. Em- 
broidered designs ready to apply. L. V. Mackrille, 
11 W. Kirke St., Chevy Chase, Washington, D.C. 
Telephone Wisconsin 2752. 


Portraits of Missionary Bishops 
25 cents per set; five sets for $1.00; or 50 prints 
of any one subject $1.00 
The subjects are Bishops McKim, Graves, Rowe, 
Kinsolving (Brazil), Roots, Beecher, Sanford, 
Huntington, Colmore, Tyler, Howden and Hulse. 
THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York 


MENEELY BELL CO 
TRO 


Y, NY. Ano 
220 BROADWAY.NY.CITY 


RGEISSLER INC. 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10th ST. NEW YORK 


) Ohurch Furnishings 


IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE-BRASS: SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


Who? What? When? 


Not to mention How? Why? 
and Where? 


Tuts Issu— FROM CoveR. TO COVER 


1. What goal will be reached by “loyal 
and generous support” of the Church’s 
Mission now? p. 370. 


2. What opportunity faces the Church in 
rural China? p. 371. 


3. Why was the Presiding Bishop’s visit 
to Japan of general popular interest? 
p. 374. 


4. What were the two main emphases at 
the recent Social Service Conference? 
p. 376. 


5. Identify Adelaide T. Case, Mildred 
Staley, Francis A. Cox, Claude M. Lee, 
and John T. Mulcare. 


6. What outstanding book on the Bible 
has been published during the past 
year? p, 382. 


7. What is the distinguishing character- 
istic of recently published religious 
books? p. 383. 


8. What significance has the caste move- 
ment in South India for missionary 
policies and methods? p. 385. 


9. What part has the Church in A Cen- 
tury of Progress? p. 397. 


10. What, according to Dr. Claude M. Lee, 
is the formula for a happy life? p. 400. 


11. What mission has recently suffered a 
loss from fire? p. 403. 


12. How can individual Churchmen assist 
in the work of the reforestation 
camps? p. 406. 


13. What is the purpose of the Curriculum 
Committee? p. 409. 


14. Where can help be secured for group 
study of  Re-Thinking Missions? 
p. 414. 
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Press of Thomas J, Griffiths Sons, Inc., Utica, N. Y. 


AN INDISPENSABLE : 
ELEMENT 


in a sound family budget is provision for maintaining a Life Insurance 
Estate; an Estate pavable in dollars at a time when it is most needed. 
This Estate, which is essentially property, should be set up at a minimum 
cost consistent with safety. 


THE sole reason for the formation of the Church Life Insur- 


ance Corporation was to make its benefits available to the Clergy, 
Lay Officials and Lay Workers of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and members of their families at the most advantageous terms. 


Please address inquiries to the 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(Owned and Controlled by The Church Pension Fund) 
20 EXCHANGE PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1 REI ag at! 


A BEQUEST TO THE CHURCH | 
PERPETUATES YOUR SERVICE 


les making bequests it is most important to give the exact title of the 
Society, thus: I GIVE, DEVISE AND BEQUEATH TO THE DOMESTIC AND 
FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 28] FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y., 
FOR THE USE OF THE SOCIETY. 


If it is desired that the bequest should be applied to some particular 
department of the work, there should be substituted for the words, ‘For 


Wi SS er entation peat et 


i eeers 


the Use of the Society,”’ the words “For Domestic Missions,” or “For 
Foreign Missions,” or “For Work Among the Indians,” or “For Work 
.Among the Colored People,” or ‘For Work in Africa,” or ““For Work in 
China,” or “For the Department of Religious Education,” or “For the 
Department of Social Service.” 


Notice should be given concerning wills admitted to probate when- 
ever they contain bequests to this Society, and information of such 
bequests should be communicated to the Treasurer without delay. 


LEWIS B. FRANKLIN, Treasurer 
281 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Three New Church School Courses 


@ CHRISTIAN NURTURE SERIES 
An Alternative Course for the Junior Department 


By the Very Rev. Maurice Clarke, M.A. 


Course J 2. Adventures in Church Worship. Junior children are 
in a frame of mind for adventure. That religion can be adventurous if it 
is related to normal life experiences is the principle that has determined 
both the subject-matter and the teaching method of this new course in 
the Christian Nurture Series. The various adventures in worship are 
arranged in the order in which they normally come into the experience of 
the child, using the Prayer Book as a basis. An absorbing study of the 
content of the Prayer Book and its significance in the every day life of 
the Christian. 


® CHRISTIAN LIVING 


A Course of Religious and Moral Training for Kindergarten 
Children, for Use in Home and Church School 


By Lala C. Palmer and Leon C,. Palmer 


This course consists of four quarterly booklets, each containing 
twenty-six stories together with suggested songs, prayers, and expressional 
activities. All of this material has been selected and written with a view 
to making it of utmost interest and instruction value to little children. 
The stories hold attention, the songs and prayers are easy to remember, 
and the expressional activities are fascinating. Stories used include Bible 
stories, kindergarten classics, stories of saints and missionaries, and original 
stories based upon child experience. 


® THE PASTORAL SERIES 
A Five Year Course for Children of Junior and Senior Grades 


By the Rev. Robert S. Chalmers, D.D. 


Course 1. Lessons on the Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ. This is the 
ideal presentation of teaching according to the Sulpician method. The 
“set”? questions for merorizing are few (never more than three) and ex- 
cellently phrased. The stories, illustrations, and explanations are to the 
point, sound in their Churchly teaching, and well adapted to the age of 
children for whom they are planned. With all its brevity, outlines, and 
practical suggestions, the course gives also what every teacher needs— 
that simple and reverent, but never sentimental, presentation of Our Lord’s 
Life which strengthens and deepens one’s personal sense of the awe and 
wonder of that Life. 


| MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 
1801-1817 W. Fond du Lac Ave. - - - - Milwaukee, Wis. 


